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For Quality Papers Use 

A-1 BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 

Mills at Borregaard, Norway 
E-B BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 
Mills at Edevalla, Sweden 

VESTFOS EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 
Mills at Vestfossen, Norway 
KRONSTADTER STRONG UNBLEACHED 
AND EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 


Mills at Turciansky Sv. Martin, Czecho-Slovakia 


NENSJO KRAFT PULP 
a 6 


Mills at Sprangsviken, Sweden 


J. ANDERSEN & CO. 
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NATIONAL 
ACID ORANGES 


OR beater dyeing or calen- 

der staining, the following 
National Dyes should be used 
for all shades of orange: 


National Acid Orange YP 
National Acid Orange RP 


National Croceine Orange Y 
Conc. 


Their high purity and low price 
also make them incomparable in 
the manufacture of pulp colors 
for coating and printing. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
MARTFORD CHARLOTTE 


SAN FRANCISCG 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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7 Puperiority 
el Formula 


Paper cutting knives look 
much alike—cost about the 
same—but perform differ- 
ently because of the varia- 
tion in quality. Dowd knives 
are made according to a 
formula which produces the 
finest grained, the most duc- 
tile, and the toughest steel. 
They are tempered the full 
length of the knife at one 
time, thus eliminating soft 
spots. You can depend on 
Dowd knives to give long, 
satisfactory service with the 
least regrinding. , 
HOW 
TO ORDER 


To insure your 
receiving a knife 
specially designed 
for your cutter, 
lay the old knife 
on a large, strong 
sheet of paper, 
bevel side up. 
Draw a line 
around the knife. 
Indicate location 
and size of holes. 
State thickness 
of new knife. 
Give name of 
cutter, symbol of 
machine and cut 
which the ma- 


chine makes. ; ce ae ; og a Judge for Yourself 
Pn By ACTUAL USE 


Dowd knives are guaranteed to give sat- 
isfactory performance under all cutting 
conditions. For more than 78 years we 
have upheld this rigid policy of service 
and satisfaction to Dowd knife’ users. 


R. J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


DOW D 


Paper Knives of Everlasting SATISFACTION 





PAPER 


: ESTABLISHED In 1872 


A OURNAL 


With Which Is Combined 
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Thursday, January 13, 1927 


The Magazine of the Paper Industry 


A. P. & P. A. Plans for Fiftieth Anniversary 


Tentative Schedule of Meetings for Paper Week, February 21-24 at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York Is Issued—Banquet Especially, [t Is Expected, Will Be More Than Usually 
Interesting as Features Befitting the Golden Anniversary of the Association Will 
Be Provided—Convention Committee Appointed 


The American Paper and Pulp Association is making rather un- 
usual arrangements for its annual convention, February 21-24 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York as this is the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the association. The tentative sched- 
ule of meetings for Paper Week follows: 


Tentative Schedule of Meetings 
Monpay, Fesruary 21 
9 :30—Technical Association Rooms 109, 110, 151 
2:00—Technical Association Rooms 109, 110, 151 
3:00—Southern Kraft Manufacturers Association Room 112 
Tuespay, Fesruary 22 
9 :30—Technical Association....................00- Myrtle Room 
9 :30—Cost Association of the Paper Industry 
10:00—Tissue Paper Manufacturers Association 
10:30—Converting Paper Mills Association 
10:30—Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. ..East Room 
10:30—American Waxed Paper Association Room 112 
12:30—Cost Association of the Paper Industry, Luncheon Room 115 
:(00—American Waxed Paper Association—Luncheon,. Room 112 
:00—Cost Association of the Paper Industry......... East Room 
:00—Technical Association...................... Myrtle Rcom 
:30—Cover Paper Manufacturers Association Room 110 
:30—U. S. Pulp Producers Association Room 114 
:30—Toilet Paper Converters Division— 
Tissue Paper Manufacturers Association 
2:30—Sheet Tissue Division— 
Tissue Paper Manufacturers Association 
:00—Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry— 
Roof Garden Waldorf 
WEDNESDAY, Fespruary 23 
:30—Technical Association Myrtle Room, 110, 151 
9 :30—Cost Association of the Paper Industry Room 142 
10:00—Writing Paper Manufacturers Association...... East Room 
10:30—Cardboard Manufacturers Association 
10:30—Woodlands Section, American Paper and 
Pulp Association 
1:00—Wrapping. Paper Manufacturers Service 
Bureau Tea Lounge 
11 :00—Bristol Board Manufacturers Association Room 114 
1 :00—Glazed and Fancy Paper Manufacturers Association 
Luncheon—Canadian Club Hotel Belmont 
1:00—Paper Makers Advertising Club—Luncheon Room 112 
1:00—Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Service Bureau, Tea Loungs 
2:00—Technical Association Myrtle Room, 151 
2:30—Fine Paper Division— 


Room 115 


Room 106 


Room 109 


Writing Paper Manufacturers Association 
2:30—Sulphite Bond Division— 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association 
2 :30—National. Association of 
Gummed Tape Manufacturers 
3:00—Southern Kraft Manufacturers Association 
7 :00—Technical Association—Dinner Commodore Hotel 
7 :00—W oodlands Section—American Paper and Pulp 
Association—Informal Dinner 
TuHurspay, Fesruary 24 
9 :30—Technical Association Rooms, 109, 110, 151 
10:30—American Paper and Pulp Association— 
Annual Meeting 
1:00—Binders Board Manufacturers Association— 
Luncheon 
1 :30—President’s Luncheon 
2:30—Technical Association 
7 :00—American Paper and Pulp Association— 
Reception 
7:30—American Paper and Pulp Association— 
Annual Banquet 


Room 115 


Grand Ball Room 


Banquet Committee 

H. W. Stokes, Chairman, York Haven Paper Company, Phila- 
dclphia, Pa., representing Wrapping. 

F. L. Stevens, Steyens & Thompson Paper Company, North 
Hoosick, N. Y., representing Tissue. 

A. Havemeyer, Package Paper Company, Springfield, Mass., 
iepresenting Waxed. 

L. H. Davey, The Davey Company, Jersey City, N.-J., repre- 
senting Binders Board. 

A. S. Guggenheimer, United Manufacturing Company, New York 
City, representing Glazed and Fancy. 

W. M. Crane, Jr., Crane & Company, Dalton, Mass., represent- 
ing Writing. 

Geo. W. Sisson, Jr., Racquette River Paper Company, Potsdam, 
N. Y., representing Pulp. 

Raymond Bee, United Paperboard Company, New York City, 
representing Cardboard. 

Reception Committee 

W. J. Raybold, Chairman, B. D. Rising Paper Company, Housa- 
tonic, Mass., representing Writing. 

A. B. Daniels, L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass., 
representing Writing. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Steady Paper Demand Prevails in Philadelphia 


Contract Customers Signing Up With More Confidence Than in Corresponding Period Last 
Year—Although Volume of Business Transacted in 1926 Was Greater Than in 1925, 
Profits Were Only Slightly Better—Outlook for Current Year 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 10, 1927——While a summary of the 
closing months of the old year discloses a higher-percentage of 
paper distribution, dealers find. that they are not as far ahead 
financially as might be expected in view of the larger volume of 
business. Comparing the year just closed with that of the pre- 
ceding twelve months Philadelphia paper merchants are confronted 
with a parity of figures when cost of doing business is taken into 
consideration. There was considerable increase in the volume of 
orders in the past year but income in profits was slightly above 
that of 1925 despite thelarger paper distribution. 

The low record in the income balance was due to the confusion 
of values in the early year when prices were much lower than those 
given in the last quarter. Prices on certain grades of kraft, bogus, 
sulphite manilas, bags, and many specialties, were at a minimum for 
the post war days. Fine papers were marked by keen competition 
and cutting despite the efforts of the paper trade association to 
standardize these paper wares. In the later’ monhts of the year 
all Pennsylvania made fine papers were reduced at the mills and this 
had a stimulating effect on the market although the dealers did not 
reap the benefits which might have incurred had the cost of over- 
head in their own establishments been subjected to like reductions. 


Lower Values Effective 


If the steadier tone to the paper market which came in the Fall 
months continues throughout the current year, it is most likely 
that profis in the present business cycle will be correspondingly 
higher. However, there has been some indication of competitive 
bidding for early 1927 business with a tendency to quote lower 
prices in the past week despite the belief that the market has struck 
a steadier course. 

The keen competition in butchers fibers has taken off the list 
of distributors of those commodities in the Philadelphia trade many 
dealers handling them for years. It has been found by those dealers 
that it is unprofizable to handle these grades for wrapping pur- 
poses and with the new year they were discontinued. In the com- 
petitive bidding amung the dealers prices were so reduced that in 
many cases losses resulted. 


Prospects for 1927 


Fine paper dealers look forward to more settled business, with 
the uncertainty cf the past eliminated in so far as values are con- 
cerned. They find that patrons are buying with greater confidence 
‘n view of the belief that prices are nearer the standardized mark. 
The uncertainty of the earlier months of the past year have been 
dispelled by the steadiness of quotations in the closing quarter. 
Those customers handling paper under contract orders of consider- 
able volume are now willing to sign up for the next six months’ 
business with greater confidence than they manifested in the same 
period of 1926, when only short term contracts could be secured by 
sales representatives of the local paper houses featuring this class 
oi trade. A few paper dealers handling contracts in large volume 
report that book paper orders increased more than 30 per cent in 
1926, the last half of the year being a particularly lively business 
period for them. 


Protest Free Importation of Art Book Papers 


A lively protest against thé’ importation of art book papers, on 
the free list, is being made by Philadelphia dealers interested in the 
sale of news print, and other publishers and printers requirements in 
volume. While there has beén a dearth of foreign papers, coming 


into the Quaker City trade within recent times, the importation o/{ 
No. 2 book papers, otherwise known as art book, has been growing 
steadily within late months. A particular Finland mill, it is said, 
has been shipping, duty free, extensively used No. Z book paper 
to printers and publishers in this locality. There also have been 
coming into this country a large amount of cheaper bonds, also 
imported duty free. As the Philadelphia dealers describe the pos- 
sibilities which enter into the importation of these papers on the 
free list, it appears that the papers are pemitted to enter the coun- 
try under the guise of news print, having a pulp foundation. Paper 
men state that ignorance on the part of the appraisers of the tech- 
nical side of the paper industry is responsible for the wholesalc 
importation of these specialties without the proper duty attachment. 

The growing use of half tones and illustrated pages and sections 
in the newspaper publishing field, is responsible for the larger dis- 
tribution of this class of book papers sometimes imported as high 
grade news print along the Atlantic ports. The appraisers, who 
have no technical knowledge of paper, are not able to discriminate 
between book paper of wood pulp ingredients or bonds of like 
content, and the regular news print commonly used by the pub- 
lishers and printers, and therefore, are unable to properly classify 
duty-free grades. 

Dealers interested believe that the American mill men should look 
into this matter, as they have been losing much valuable trade as 
the result of the growing use of these papers. The mill men are 
put to a disalvantage by the low cost of the imported variety which 
can be had at from 3 to 3% cents per pound, including cost of 
freighting from the European centers of n:2nufacture. American 
manufacturers are also handicapped by the higher cost of labor in 
production of these grades of book and bond papers in meeting the 
competition of their brethren across the sea. 


A paper dealer in the local trade states that he had been an on- 
looker at the unloading of a considerable quantity of this paper at 
one of the largest newspaper publishing concerns in this city and 
witnessed the shipment of a considerable volume crated and pro 
tected from the long distance hauling at the warehouse of the pub- 
lisher, now printing daily on this “high grade news print,” il- 
lustrated news events of the day in a pictorial sheet. Many papers 
featuring photogravure sections consume large volumes of this art 
book because of its adaptability for illustrated news events, and 
the ability to secure a super calender finished book paper at so low 
a price. 

It is estimated that several thousand tons are consumed in this 
country and that it is becoming a menace to the American made 
product because of the lower labor schedule in the European in- 
dustry, and the growing direct by mail business in this nation con 
suming much cheaper grades of books paper for advertising pur- 
poses or in other forms of cheap literature destributed in volume. 
The listing of news print duty free during the Taft Administration 
makes possible the importation of many grades of these papers with 
wood pulp content, unless the appraisers are able to discriminate 
between the grades entitled to enter free of tariff regulation, and 
local dealers state it is advisable for associations to take this matter 
up as an important phase of the paper industry, and its protection 
against the invasion of the foreign made product. 


Dill and Collins Mills Suspend Operations 
With the retirement of J. Garfield Ramsay from active duties as 
superintendent of the Flat Rock Mill of the Dill and Collins Com- 
pany, located in the Manayunk District, the paper manufacturing 
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plant is indefinitely closed. The Dill and Collins Company will 
continue to produce its various grades of fine papers at the original 
mill known as the Delaware Mill at Richmond and Tioga streets, 
for the time being. Recently the Moore and White Company has 
been engaged in remodeling the paper machines for the purpose 
of providing attachments for the production of special grades of 
coated papers and other specialties, and it is understood that this 
work has been temporarily discontinued. 


Superintendent Ramsay Takes Vacation 


With the retirement of Superintendent Ramsay from the paper 
making concern, it has been announced that he will take a brief 
vacation before becoming identified with any other paper making 
firm. Superintendent Ramsay is one of the best known of American 
mill superintendents. He is president of the recently organized 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Division of the National Mill Super- 
intendents Association, and was instrumental in organizing that as- 
sociation a little over a year ago, having been elected its chief 
executive at the convention held last January. He has been super- 
intendent of the Flat’ Rock Mills for a decade, and for 30 years 
has been connected with the industry in various executive capaci- 
ties. For 16 years he was associated with W. C. Hamilton and son, 
learning the art of paper making while in their employ and later 
becoming assistant superintendent. He left the Hamilton company 
to join the late C. R. Ramage, of the Missiquoi Paper Company, at 
Sheldon Springs, Vt., as superintendent of the mill, and then joined 
the Crocker-McElwain Company as superintendent of the chemical 
plant at Holyoke. He is one of the authorities on color paper 
manufacturing in this country and expert in developing this phase 
of the industry in the mills where be has been executively em- 
ployed, with a reputation of national scope as a-color specialist. 


Mill Superintendents Association to Meet 


Plans for the February gathering of the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey Division of the National Mill Superintendents Association 
will be perfected. President J. Garfield Ramsay and Secretary 
Ward Smith meet this week for the purpose of arranging for the 
annual meeting. There will be a dinner and business sessions held 
when the organization assembles in the second annual meeting for 
the election of officers and discussion of plans for the present year 
and review of the business of the past year. 


Albert W. Hawkes Heads Congoleum-Nairn Co. 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Congoleum 
Nairn Company held recently, there was elected to the presidency 
of the concern Albert W. Hawkes, who succeeds Frank B. Foster, 
its former president’and one of the founders of the Congoleum 
Company. The election was held at the executive headquarters in 
the Morris Building, 1421 Chestnut street. President Hawkes for- 
merly was associated with the General Chemical Company, having 
been connected with that company for 31 years, recently as vice 
president. He joined the Congoleum Nairn Company last sum- 
mer as its vice.president. With the resignation of President Foster 
there was announced his retirement from business. 


Ajax Paper Mills Line of Tissues 


When Leonard Fitzgerald, traveler for the Ajax Paper Mills, 
of Buck Run, near Coatsville, Pa., called on the dealers in the 
Quaker City during the week he offered a broad line of tissues of 
excellent quality for wrapping and toilet purposes. Many new ac- 
counts have been added to the Ajax Mills, the quality of the line 
of No. 1 anti tarnish kraft, Nos. 1 and 2 white tissue manila tissues, 
and light blue and pink tissues in base 24x36—480 10 to 20 pounds, 
being of such high character that ready sales were acquired as well 
as ew affiliations made for the 1927 season. There is also produced 
at the mills, flat and folded napkins, in the plain and creped grades, 
as well as toilet tissues in rolls and sheets, and these are now 
widely distributed in the local territory. 
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Pussey and Jones Plant Sold to Baltimoreans 


The Pusey and Jones shipyard at Wilmington, formerly owned 
by the paper making machinery manufacturing concern, has been 
sold for $2,000,000 through Clement C. Smith of Milwaukee, to the 
Oil Transport Corporation of Baltimore. The shipyard has been 
in the hands of the receiver for some time. During the period of 
receivership $609,185 was added to the liabilities of the plant, now 
said to total $2,270,000 and listed assets at $1,430,000. 

The efforts of Theodore Fridenberg, representing the Manhat- 
tan Machinery Exchange of New York to secure the plant by 
setting aside the court provisions, were unsuccessful. He asked 
for a special arrangement setting aside the legal provisions for the 
sale, as ordered by the court, and offered a cash deposit and a 
further offer of a certified check for any amount. 

The confirmation or rejection of the sale and the passing of the 
title to Smith will take place in the United States District Court 
before Judge Hugh M. Morris. George W. Williams, one of the 
attorneys representing the purchaser, said that the plant will be 
be reorganized, if the sale is confirmed by the Couri, and will con- 
tinue to do business as heretofore. 

Willard Saulsbury and Charles B. Evans were the receivers. 


A. C. Gould Leaves American Writing Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxke, Mass., January 11, 1927—Arthur C. Gault for some 
time advisory executive at the.office ofthe American Writing 
Paper Company in this city has resigned to accept a position 
with the International Paper Company, with offices in New 
York. He will have charge of the New York mills of the com- 
pany. He assumes his new duties February 1. : 

Mr. Gault started in the paper mill business as office boy at 
the George C. Gill Paper Company mill 36 years ago. He was 
promoted several times and on the organization of the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company was made head of the stationery 
department. He was then appointed manager of the Albion 
and Norotuck Divisions, office manager of the manufacturing 
departments and on the death of John Montgomery, appointed 
one of the general superintendents. 

In his various position he was in close association with the 
master minds of the paper industry—James W. Toole, William 
Reardon, William Reddington, John Montgomery and others by 
which he profited greatly and when George W. Galliver was 
head of the company, he selected Mr. Gault to take John 
Montgomery’s place. 

With the change of administration that brought Sidney L. 
Willson as head of the concern there was a change in policy 
but Mr. Gault was retained in an advisory capacity. Mr. Gault 
will maintain his residence “in Holyoke until one of his 
daughters finishes her high school course and then remove to a 
suburb of New York. His resignation was received with regret 
but whole hearted congratulations were in order and best 
wishes for his future success. 


Rapid Progress on Mill at Tumwater, Wash: 


Portcanp, Ore., January 6, 1927—Pouring of cement for 
the foundations of the new pulp and paper plant being erected at 
Tumwater, Wash., has already begun, and it is expected that pro- 
duction of paper will start by May 1, according to H. S. Gile, of 
Salem, Ore., secretary and treasurer of the company. The struc- 
ture will be 305 feet long and 75 feet wide, with a basement and 
main floor. As the plant expands the facilities for making pulp 
will be added. 

L. A. De Guere, architect and engineer of Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis.,, is in charge of general installations ir the plant. Theodore ~ 
Osmund, recently connected with the Oregon City paper mills, 
is president of the Tumwater mill company, and W. H. Trindle, 
of Salem, is vice president. 
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Chicago Paper Trade Apparently Overcrowded 


Prevailing Condition Believed to be Responsible for Low Prices and Keen Competition Exper. 
ienced-in Last Three Years—Remedy Advocated by Paper Men is Combination of Many 
of Smaller Houses Under Wings of the Larger Paper Houses 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., January 10, 1927—Many paper dealers are hoping 
that this year will find a comparative thinning out of the thou- 
sands that are now in the paper field. Following the World War 
when paper was in great demand, hundreds of new dealers sprang 
up over night in a determined effort to take advantage of the high 
prices being paid for paper. As a result, the field is overcrowded 
and, paper dealers are finding prices low and competition very keen. 
These low prices have been in effect since the decline following the 
inflation during the war period and one executive in a well known 
paper house declared that he did not believe prices had fluctuated 
any more than 2 per cent either way for a period of three years. 

Paper dealers admit that there is a certain benefit to be derived 
from stabilized prices, but they are just as willing to affirm that 
genuine profits are very hard to get with such a crowded field. 
One remedy has been suggested by paper men which they believe 
logical and very plausible in the light of its application in other 
fields. This remedy is combination or a coordination of many of 
the smaller paper houses under the wings of a much smaller num- 
ber of large houses. One executive suggests that such a move 
might be patterned after the consolidation affected by the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

It is believed that this method would clean up the field and give 
paper merchants in the game a genuine opportunity to get some- 
where both literally and figuratively. Resultant economies would 
also be worth while. In the city of Chicago, for example, there 
2re a number of paper houses carrying the same brand of adver- 
tised mill products. Jobbers find themselves carrying on competi- 
tion in the same lines of merchandise to a certain extent and herein 
lies an additional expense to each firm in marketing the product 
and a possible chance that the manufacturer might lose a sale be- 
cause of competition along other lines of the same goods. 

Some paper dealers are wondering why a combination that would 
bring economy to all affected has not gone through. No major 
combination have as yet taken place, although there are several 
instances where larger concerns have bought one or two houses 
that were affording competition along their lines. In fact, the 
only logical reason for these combinations having been neglected 
seems to lie in the fact that jobbers, the stronger ones that would 
take over the smaller ones, feel that a certain amount of ill will 
would be created over the supposed fact that they had forced the 
combining concern out of business. Although nothing has ever 
been done in a concentrated fashion regarding the plausibility of 
such a scheme, dealers are frank in stating that there are far too 
many in the field and that concentration in the industry would af- 
ford at least a partial relief. 


Chicago’s Pioneer Paper House 


The Butler Paper Company is 83 years old. It was the pionecr 
paper house in Chicago and it has trained paper merchants, execu- 
tives and owners, by the hundreds and set them out to organize 
or manage businesses of their own. J. M. Abell, for many years 
sales manager of the company, and now manager of the price 
division of the Butler Paper Corporation, recently named a few of 
the men that had worked under him and then gone out to become 
well known in the paper field. The list is very interesting though 
only a part of the names are printed here. Mr. Abell declares that 
he could talk for many hours about the salesmen that are now 
employed elsewhere, but he only names a few of the well known 
men in the paper field. 


The first one Mr. Abell named was George Moser, now deceased, 
founder of the Moser Paper Company. Mr. Moser was, forty 
years ago, a shipping clerk in the Butler organization. Others 
vamed included Forrest Hopkins, manager of the Paper Mills Com- 
pany, and at one time salesman for Butler; Ray Parker, Harry 
Thomas, William Tucker and Edward Schmidt, who now com- 
prise the firm of Parker, Thomas, Tucker & Co.; Joseph Joyce, 
president and owner of the Empire Paper Company; Philemon 
Swigart, president of the Swigart Paper Company; Harry D. 
Washburne, manager of the Messenger Paper Company; James 
White, deceased, of the James White Paper Company; Edward 
Rookes, deceased, founder of the Midland Paper Company; 
Thomas Birmingham, deceased, formerly of Birmingham-Seamon 
Paper Company, now Seamon Paper Company; Joseph C. Rey- 
nolds, Chicago sales manager of the Western Union Paper Com- 
pany; J. W. Powell, sales manager of the Allied Paper Company; 
Harry Coke, manager of the coating division of the Oxford Paper 
“ompany; Samuel Knode, vice president of the Albemarle Paper 
Company, of Richmond, Virginia; Kenneth Hicks, sales manager 
of the J. W. Sefton Manufacturing Company, and Fred H. 
French of the French Paper Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Abell could also include the majority of the managers of all 
the Butler divisions and agencies and hundreds of other names that 
he could not recall on the spur of the moment. 

The Butler Paper Company has, in its 83 years, turned out some 
of the pioneers of the paper industry, and many of the present 
leaders in the field. Mr. Abell, as sales manager, has trained near- 
ly all of these men who have gone out to other fields. THe Parer 
TrapveE JouRNAL congratulates that organization for the distinct 
service it has rendered the paper industry, in its service covering 
nearly a century. 


Murnane Paper Co. to Handle Glatfelter Brands 


The P. H. Glatfelter Company, of Spring Grove, Pa., announces 
that the Murnane Paper Company, 218 N. Clinton, Chicago, has 
been appointed exclusive Chicago distributors for a grade of fine 
paper sold under the name of Proven Worth Book Paper. 

Although the Murnane Paper Company is primarily a coarse 
paper house, and has been known as such for many years, they have 
handled fine paper through and for the mills only for some time 

Within the past year the company has departed from this special 
arrangement and has gone into the handling of fine paper as a 
stock proposition, carrying a complete line of bond, book, Bristol 
and many other grades of paper. 

Joseph Murnane, president of the Murnane Paper Company. 
has found an able assistant in this new department in R. A. Lobdell. 
Mr. Lobdell was formerly manager of the fine paper department 
of the George Irish Paper Company of Buffalo, New York, and 
his many years of experience in this line are proving of much 
value to the Chicago house inasmuch as their going into the finc 


paper business as a stock proposition is somewhat of a new thing 
for them. 


Coarse Paper Industry 


The past year has been one of the finest in the nistory of the 
coarse paper industry. Dealers in this line were handicapped by too 
large a field, as was the condition in other lines, but the demand for 
their products was heavy enough to counteract the over sized field. 
One of the outstanding features of the past year has been the in- 
creasingly rapid growth of the sale of paper towels. For the past 
ten years this article has experienced a sensational growth, but 
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today, more than ever, the paper towel is finding new users in large 
numbers. Increased sales have been brought about by the intro- 
duction and final acceptance of the towel in commercial lines. 
Offices, factories, retail and wholesale stores are using the paper 
article and the users rarely cancel it from their list after it has 
once been put into usage. The coming year is expected to be a big 
ene in this field as well as in wrapping papers, krafts and kindred 
lines. 
Chicago Paper Association to Meet 


The first meeting of the year for the Chicago Paper Association 
will be held at the Illinois Athletic Club, Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 11. At that time the newly elected officers, Edgar A. Hall, Jr., 
president; Leo. S. Altholz, vice president; Joseph H. Murname, 
secretary and treasurer and Charles Harder and Julius Lefkow, 
directors, will assume their duties for 1927. The Association has 
planned a definite program, including the elimination of any possi- 
bilities of price cutting ; a workable credit association and a system- 
atic school for salesmen. 


Miscellaneous Trade Notes 


R. S. Bull, second vice-president of the Bradner Smith Paper 
Company, is temporarily filling the position of first vice-president, 
following the death of M. D. McAlpine in December. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Bull will be elected to that office at the firm’s meet- 
ing sometime this month. 

The North American Paper Company, 529 S. Franklin street, 
Chicago, general paper dealers, have discontinued business and 
since January first have been out of the field. The North Ameri- 
can Paper Company has been in the field for a number of years 
and the executives of the company have been active in the affairs 
of the Chicago Paper Association. I. Zucker was president of the 
company. 

February 1 will mark the effect of the fine paper dealers in Chi- 
cago to introduce the simplified 1000 sheet unit of billing. Al- 
though no developments have been noted in the fine paper field, 
boosters for the new program of standardization are glad to note 
that coarse paper dealers, acting through the Chicago Paper As- 
sociation, will follow the lead of the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation in attempting. to establish this new unit. 

That the mills are again getting busy for another season is noted 
by three significant changes in the old paper market quotations. 
No. 1 mixed shavings rose from 55 to 60 cents, to 65 and 70 
cents; No. 1 old newspapers rose from 65 to 70 cents, to 75 and 80 
cenis, and No. 2 old newspapers went from 55 to 60 cents, to 65 
to 70 cents. These prices are f.0.b. Chicago and, according to old 
paper dealers, denote renewed activity in the field. 

H. R. Henderson, manager of the New York office of the Butler 
Paper Company; was in Chicago the latter part of last week visit- 
ing the home office of the Butler Paper Company. 


Dinner Given for Arthur W. Eaton 


PittsFieLD, Mass., January 11, 1927.—Arthur W. Eaton, presi- 
dent of the Eaton Crane & Pike Company, was tendered a 
complimentary dinner Friday night in honor of his 75th birth- 
day by the 70 salesmen of the Company. 

Mr. Eaton was born in Cornwallis, N. S. He was in the 
paper business for a number of years at East Hartford, Conn., 
and later went to Stockbridge to become manager of the Hurl- 
but Paper Manufacturing Company of South Lee. He later 
became president of the company, serving until the mill was 
iaken over when the American Writing Paper was formed. 

In 1893 Mr. Eaton came to Pittsfield as manager of the 
Hurlbut Stationery Company, a branch of the Lee concern. 
Later be bought out the Pittsfield branch and formed the 
Eaton Hurlbut Paper Company which in 1909 became the 
Eaton Crane & Pike Company. 

The 70 salesmen in convention here held sessions beginning 
Wednesday and closing with the dinner Friday night. 
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Changes in the Roofing Field 

Much interest has been aroused in reports of an important 
merger of some of the largest manufacturers of prepared roofing. 

The Flintkote Company of Boston is said to have purchased | 
the Chatfield Manufacturing Company at Cincinnati, and the en- 
tire roofing business of The Richardson Company of Cincinnati, 
Chicago and New Orleans, one of the largest and best known 
manufacturers in the industry. 

It is understood that the purchase involved the Richardson felt 
mills and roofing plant at New Orleans, complete, as well as all 
equipment machinery and manufacturing facilities of the Richard- 
son plants at Melrose Park (Chicago) and Lockland (Concinnati) 
which latter will be removed to the Flintkote Company’s Chicago 
Heights plant and the former Chatfield plant at Carthage (Cin- 
cinnati). 

The transfer of properties together with all brands, trade- 
marks, patents, formulae and good will is to take place on Jan- 
uary 3, 1927. 

A new corporation, The Richardson Roofing Company, has been 
organized to take complete charge of all sales, advertising and 
merchandising of the Richardson Super Giant Shingles and Mul- 
ticrome roofs so well known to the public through the large ad- 
vertising of these products in newspapers and magazines through- 
out the country. 

The entire Richardson line of roofing materials will be sold ex- 
clusively by this new company which will have general offices in 
Chicago and branches in many other cities. 

Arthur T. Cavey, formerly vice-president of The Richardson 
Company is president and general manager of the new concern 
and brings with him practically complete, the entire executive staff 
and sales personnel formerly in charge of The Richardson Com- 
pany’s roofing business. 

The new company is therefore assured of experincéd and cap- 
able management from the start; also the help of the well known 
Richardson name and roofing reputation backed by the iacilities 
of large roofing plants in Rutherford, N. J., and Chicago Heights. 
Ill., as well as Cincinnati and New Orleans. 

The deal is said to have involved several million dollars and 
will permit economies in operation and distribution enabling the 
new company to improve its service and increase the advertising 


and merchandising support to its many dealer customers through- 
out America. 


$62,498 Bonus Paid to Consolidated Employees 


Monroe, Mich., January 3, 1927.—The final total of bonuses paid 
to employees at the Consolidated Paper Company for the year of 
1926 amounted to $62,498. 

The payment of this bonus was inaugurated two years ago to 
provide a means of rewarding faithful and conscientious workers 
in departments where piece work rates could not be applied, and 
this year the amount is considerably greater than last year’s total. 

Payment of the bonus is based on the quantity and quality of the 
paper produced, thereby, providing the workmen with a real in- 
centive to keep both production and quality up to the top-notch all . 
of the time. 


Paperboard Industries To Meet In Chicago 


The next meeting of the Paper Board Industries Association 
will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Wednesday, January 
19th, and Thursday, January 20, 1927. 

On Wednesday, January 19, there will be a meeting of the 
Folding Box Group in the morning and of the Paperboard Group 
in the afternoon. The Container Group meeting will be held 
on Thursday morning, January 20th; the General Meeting of the 
Three Groups in joint session convening at 2:00 P. M. Thursday 
afternoon. 
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Boston Paper Distributors in Cheerful Mood 


Although in Midst of Inventory Period, Volume of Sales is Satisfactory—Market Well Stabil. 
ized, Particularly for Higher Grades—Present Prices of Paper Consistent With Cost of 
Production—Transportation Simplified With Overland Trucks 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 


Boston, Mass., January 10, 1927_—Beginning the past week gen- 
erally with a normal amount of business for this time of the year, 
although in the midst of inventories, the paper trade is in a cheer- 
ful mood. The volume of sales is regarded as satisfactory. The 
market is rather well stabilized, particularly in the high grades. 
Fluctuations are not taking place to any great extent. Apparently, 
there is little, if any, chance of a change, according to members of 
the trade. The matter of costs has naturally been under much 
consideration, but mills appear to be on a sound basis. It can be 
stated that the present prices of paper are consistent with the cost 
of production. Prospects are that business will continue on the 
same basis as in 1926. Transportation is one of the big factors in 


conducting business, and the overland trucks have simplified this 
problem. 


The trade appears to be proceeding well on the thousand-sheet 
unit basis. The differential of 25 cents extra for sheets, put into 
effect by most of the kraft »aper manufacturers is favorably spoken 
of, and it is provable that this change will be universally adopted. 
The additional price seems to be fair in view of the additional cost 
of cutting sheets, rather than producing them on rolls. A good 
demand prevails for specialties in kraft paper although some of the 
manufacturers of No. 1 kraft and papers for coating say that 
prices are not high enough to allow a reasonable profit. 


Board Prices Marked Up 


Some of the prices of Board have been marked up. Filled news 
board is quotable at 47.50, delivered New England points, compared 
with a former price of $45; chip board at $45, compared with 
$42.50; single manila pulp lined board at $55 to $60, compared with 
$52.50 to $57.50. Prices of some stock like books and pamphlets 
are dragging bottom. 


Paper stock and rag business has been generally slow during the 
last year, and prices have lessened activity. In order to induce con 
sumers of sulphite to buy, sellers have cut prices. Buyers have 
taken that material in good quantities, with the result that dealers 
in rags have had a considerable surplus of their commodity. The 
possibility of buying rag paper carrying a heavy pulp content has 
attracted buyers so that rags have been more or less neglected. 
Many manufacturers are producing a pulp and rag paper rather 
than an all rag paper. Some firms have continued to cut the price 
of their bond paper. Last year some shirt cuttings were as high as 
144 cents and now at 10 cents, compared with pulp paper at 53% 
cents. If the prices of rags drop to what they regularly were there 
will be more business in them. 


Fibre mills which use old material in thirds and blues, Dutch 
blues, Belgian blues, German blues, old cotton rags, and medium 
light prints have been inactive for about a year, and there is no 
improvement yet in that situation. Prior to the war, shirt cuttings 
were at 5% cents, but they have been at 150 to 200 per cent above 
that price since. They have sold as high as 22 cents. What busi- 
ness the paper stock and rag sellers are doing now is practically all 
on specialties. A few of the packers of rags have 60 per cent of a 
normal business and a hand-to-mouth business at that. 


Jute Stocks Decline 


Jute stocks have dropped considerably in value in a year, from 4 
cents a year ago to 1% cents at the present time. Buying has been 
going on in this material in fairly substantial quantities. If a con- 





sumer of this stock can buy it at 1% cents, he is willing to commit 
himself for a little more than he needs. 

The low price of cotton has tended to throw rags back to their 
former uses in paper mills, and not to the shredders. If cotton 
mills can go into cotton more there will be a larger by-product of 
rags than in the previous six months. Indications point to a lower 
cotton rag market. There will not be exactly a pre-war condition, 
however. The freight and labor costs are higher, and it is difficult 
to sell such stock as gunny bagging at 85 cents a hundred, but it 
can be sold at 1% cents. 

There is more or less of a re-adjustment going on in the foreign 
rag business, and importers complain that prices of foreign sellers 
are too high at the present time. One dealer states “I never saw 
a time when it was so dull in old and new rags.” Mills are buying 
from hand-to-mcuth, and letting the importers carry the bag. The 
center of the rag business is New York, and dealers there can 
trade among themselves, but comparatively few dealers in these 
classes of stock are in Boston. 


Roofing Rags in Light Request 


The roofing rag demand is still light, although a greater interest 
is shown. by the roofing mills. Business, however, is somewhat 
handicapped by the fact that European prices are so much higher 
than consumers are willing to consider. Roofing bagging is weak, 
like all other grades of bagging, with little demand. New cuttings 
continue quiet, although it is naturally felt that activity will be 
shown as soon as the mills have completed their annual stock- 
taking. All grades of roofing stock are moving in about the same 
volume. 

Business in manila rope, both forcign and domestic, is stated to 
be poor now, and expected to be at this time of the ycar. Some do 
not see any change in sight. The demand for insulation material, 
for sand-paper, and for stock for flour-bags is not at all keen, and 
so the inactivity is reflected in the smaller call for manila rope. 

Gunny bagging has declined of late, so that the foreign No. ! 
grade is now quotable at $1.25 to $1.50, although some have e- 
cently quoted this grade of stock up. to $1.75.. Within a few wecks 
it has been quotable at $1.75 to $2. Offers as low as $1.12% have 
been made for foreign No. 1 gunny bagging. 

In the new domestic rags, while prices generally are unquotably 
changed, there is apparently a downward trend on some of the 
grades. In shirt cuttings, new white No. 1 cuttings remain at 10 
to 10% cents, with the tendency more on the lower figure. Similar- 
ly silesias No. 1 are tending towards lower levels, although still 
named at 7 cents. In the new domestic cottons, blue overalls are 
quotable at 7 cents against a previous price of 74 cents, and khaki 
cuttings at 444 cents compared with 5 cents. 


New England Paper Men to Meet 


The present week and next are important ones for the New 
England Paper Merchants Association and all of its members. 
Secretary Floyd Blackman has sent out notices of the following 
meetings: 

Tuesday, January 11, a meeting of the executive committee is to 
be held at the office of the Carter Rice Company, at 12 o'clock. 
This meeting is a preliminary one in connection with the regular 
meeting of the entire Association on Wednesday. 

Wednesday, January 12, the regular mecting of the fine paper 
division is to be held at 12.30 at a luncheon in Room D of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


‘(Continued on page 66) 
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Once you install a Vickery 
Doctor there is no longer any 

uestion in your mind about 
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your rolls. 


Ask us to send you a Vick- 
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Canadian Pulp & Paper Association to Meet 


Annual Convention of Organization to Take Place in Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, During Last 
Week of January—Joint Operation of Forest Products Laboratories to be Discussed — 


Fund for New Building Nearly 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTrEAL, Que., January 10, 1927.—Active preparations are 
now under way for the annual meeting of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, which will be held as usual during the last 
wtek of January, in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in this city. The prin- 
cipal subject which will come up for discussion relates to the 
Forest Products Laboratories. It will be remembered that the 
Association has entered into an agreement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the joint operation of these laboratories, and in this 
connection has agreed to erect a new building which will provide 
the needed accommodation and at the same time be the headquar- 
ters of the Pulp and Paper Association. To this end a campaign 
has been under way during the year for raising a sum of $350,000. 
Of this amount about $312,000 has been promised and some action 
will have to be taken in regard to the remainder before work on 
the building can be proceeded with. 

Two new by-laws will also be submitted to the meeting for rati- 
fication. One is for the establishment of a committee on resolu- 
tions and another for a committee on nominations, both of which 
are to function in advance of future general meetings by passing 
upon resolutions to come before the members, and by submitting 
nominations for president. Although neither of these committees 
will come into operation before the annual meeting, members are 
nevertheless being invited to submit resolutions and suggestions 
for the office of president to the council for consideration in 
advance of the forthcoming meeting. E 


Mistassini Co. Changes Name f 

The Mistassini Power and Paper Company, with headquarters 
at 522 Drummond Building, Montreal, has changed its name to 
the Lake St. John Power and Paper Company, Limited. This 
company has been organized with a Quebec charter, and has taken 
over the timber limit and two water powers which were purchased 
from the Quebec government some time ago by the Seaside Engi- 
neering Company. of Seaside, Ont. The new company is proceed- 
ing with the erection of a complete news print mill of a capacity 
of 200 tons per day in the Lake St. John district and with the 
development of its water powers. 

E. A. Wallberg is the president and principal owner of both the 
Seaside Engineering Company and what is now the Lake St. John 
Power and Paper Company. 


Paper Mill for “London Times” 

Charles Maurice, of the Quebec Pulp and Paper Company, who 
has just returned from England, states that the proprietors of the 
“London Times” contemplate the erection in Canada of a large 
pulp and paper mill, but the location of this is not disclosed. 


Straw Paper Co. Floats Issue 

The Straw Paper Company, Ltd., of Canada, is floating an issue 
of $300,000 of 7-per cent cumulative preferred stock for the pur- 
pose of constructing a plant at Edmonton, Alberta, for the manu- 
facture of paper from straw. 


Some years ago the Alberta Government secured the co-opera- 


tion of John Bache Wiig, together with the Dominion Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of demonstrating in a commercial way the 


feasibility of making paper from Western Canada straw under 


this process. 

The demonstration was carried out at the Forest Products 
Branch of .the: Department of the Interior, operated at McGill 
University, Montreal, by the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada and under the personal supervision of the Chief of the 
Department, E. Parke Cameron, who has a continent-wide repu- 


Raised—Proposed New By-Laws. 


tation as one of the best authorities in the pulp and paper indus- 
try, and Mr. Cameron, in his report, endorsed the process, with 
the result that the Province of Alberta brought Mr. Bache-Wiig 
to Alberta to make further investigations into local conditions 
and has since retained his services to insure the development of 
this industry there. 

The Straw Cellulose Products Company, a company incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of Maine, hold the patent 
rights for the Bache-Wiig process. These rights have been duly 
patented in Canada, and the Straw Paper Company, of Canada 
has secured the sole and exclusive license for Western Canada 
in consideration of fifteen per cent. of the issued common stock 
of the company. 


The company proposes to establish the first plant in the city 
cf Edmonton and all the materials used in the manufacture of 
the pulp and paper under the Bache-Wiig process, such as coal 
salt, sodium sulphate, etc., are available within the province. 

The Government of the Province of Alberta have made the 
fullest investigations into the availability of straw and are satis- 
fied that there is adjacent to Edmonton sufficient wheat straw 
alone, although any straw can be used quite satisfactorily, to oper- 
ate a mill many times the size of the proposed plant. The in- 
vestigations of the government have been confirmed by the com- 
pany. There were four strategic points in the Province of. Al- 
berta which were made the basis of the above investigations and 
Edmonton was chosen for the establishment of the first plant. 


Samples of the various grades of the paper which have been 
made from 100 per cent straw have been freely distributed dur- 
ing the past 12 months amongst the commercial interests all over 
Canada. Mullen tests have been applied in comparison with wood 
pulp papers by independent firms, and the concensus of opinion 
is that in the straw resources of Western Canada there is an un- 
failing supply of paper material. 


British Columbia Pulp and Paper 


Since the reorganization of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills 
into the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Company, good prog- 
ress has been made in building up the company’s properties and 
extending the company’s markets for bleached sulphite pulp. Only 
two out of three of the mills have been operating, and this con- 
dition may continue indefinitely, as the third mill is not considered 
nearly as advantageous a producer as the other two. The Wood 
Fibre and Port Alice mills are together producing about 200 tons 
daily, and an increase of 15 tons at each mill is being arranged. 
Experiments are being made with the bleached sulphite pulp, with 
the idea of making it suitable for rayon such as is produced with 
excellent results at the Kipawa mill of the Canadian International 
Paper Company. 


+ Salesmen of American Tissue Mills Meet 
Horyoke, Mass., December 14, 1926—The annual sales con- 
ference of the officials and salesmen of the American Tissue Mills, 
Inc., was held the past week beginning Monday and ending with 
a banquet at the Hotel Nonotuck Friday night, about 30 attending. 
Salesmen from all over the country and as far west as the 


Pacific Coast were in attendence. J. Louis Perkins presided and 
other officials included William H. Bond, W. J. Brockway, J. Louis 
Perkins, Jr., and William S. Otto. There were addresses of an 
informal nature. Reports showed a most gratifying increase in 
business the past year. 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 


TRUCKS 
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Complete—Ready to Work 


When your business requires a 
truck—or additional trucks—the 


need is immediate. 


You can get the Graham Brothers 
Truck you want—without long 
delay. They are built in the right 
sizes and with the correct body 
styles to fit your needs. 


And your dealings throughout the 


long life of the truck are with one 
concern—the Dodge Brothers 


dealer. He will be right there year 


' after year to sell and to serve. 


Only great mass production en- 
ables Graham Brothers to build 
for you such sturdy, dependable 
trucks at such low prices. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville — D E TR O IT — stockton 


A Division cof Dooce BrotTtrers: Inc 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED-—TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Graham Brothers Trucks and Commercial 
Cars meet 91% of all hauling requirements. 


%-TON COMMERCIAL CHASSIS - $ 670 
1-TON CHASSIS (G-BOY) - - - 885 
1%-TON CHASSIS -- -+- + «- «= 1245 
2-TON CHASSIS - - + + «+ «= 1445° 
*Disec Wheels With Dual Rear, Optional. 
Prices f. 0 b. Detroit 


SOLD BY 
DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Northern Paper Mills 


Stockholders Receive First Dividend Check in Five Years, as Organization Turns Corner— 
Marked Progress Made Since Judson G. Rosebush, of Appleton, Became President and 
General Manager Several Years Ago—Two Dams Under Construction 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., January 8, 1927,—An encouraging feature of the 
week’s activities in the Wisconsin paper industry is an announce- 
ment by the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., that stock- 
holders have been mailed their first dividend check in five years. 
The letter sent out by A. R. Burton, assistant treasurer, says that 
the dividend, while not large, indicates that the company has at 
least “turned the corner.” 

Holders of common stock received twenty-five cents a share, but 
the return was a modest one for two reasons. The first was that 
it was necessary to declare a dividend sufficient to pay accrued 
earnings on the preferred stock before anything could be paid on 
the common shares. Another reason was the desire of the com- 
pany to leave a surplus in the treasury until the two large hydro- 
electric power plants under construction on the Menominee river 
by its subsidiary, the Northern Electric Company, are completed. 

Marked progress has been made by the Northern Paper Mills 


since Judson G. Rosebush, of Appleton, became president and gen- - 


eral manager several years ago. A number of improvements were 
made so as to place production on a better basis and the latest of 
these is the construction of the two dams on the Menominee river 
at White Rapids and Chalk Hills so as ta provide cheap and ample 
power. 

Safety Contest Decision Deferred 


Mills of the Kimberly-Clark Company at Kimberly, Wis., and 
Niagara, Wis., are awaiting eagerly the announcement as to which 
is the winner in the safety contest between the two plants which 
was to conclude on December 31, 1926. The decision has been de- 
ferred pending the recovery of three men who are off duty as the 
result of accidents. The Kimberly mill has two such men, and the 
Niagara mill one, and the number of “man days” of lost time is.a 
factor in deciding. Kimberly mill is ahead on points, having ten 
more to its credit than Niagara. As soon as the men return to 
work the contest will be decided. These are the two largest paper 
mills of the Kimberly-Clark Company. 


Menasha Mill Alterations 


Operations will be started by the Menasha Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Menasha, Wis., on or before February 1, according to the 
latest announcement of officials. It was necessary to make ex- 
tensive alterations to the interior of the mill in order to manu- 
facture straw board, and these are alfnost completed. Large 
quantities of straw are being shipped in so there will be plenty on 
hand for the mill when it is ready. About 75 men have been em- 
ployed in the remodeling, and the sulphite department has been 
removed entirely. The Menasha Paper Mills Company is a new 
corporation which purchased the mill of the defunct Island Paper 
Company last fall. 


Industrial Education Plan Feasible 


Two years of experiment with an industrial education plan have 
convinced the Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wis., that the 
idea is a feasible one, according to a statement made by A. S. 
MacArthur, who directed this activity for the entire chain of mills. 
It has been found, he says, that working men who once are in- 
formed of facts, economic necessities and conditions are ready and 
willing to study and solve industrial problems with the same cour- 
age as that shown by the mill management. 

Workmen who have been with the company for some time are 
able to keep abreast with changes and improvements by this method, 





and it is not necessary to keep replacing them with younger men, 
the company has determined. Men who are connected with paper 
mill work and understand their work from a practical standpoint 
are chosen to teach the classes, and the information is imparted so 
that the worker does not feel the handicap of a lack of earlier 
education. 


The capitalistic attitude is modified by this education, especially 
because of the fact that the classes are conducted in small groups 
where discussion is possible. No extra pay is given the men for 
attending, because it is felt they appreciate the course more if this is 
not done. 


One important phase of this work is the establishment and main- 
taining of a complete technical library. Mr. MacArthur devoted a 
large amount of time to the collection of books, magazines, and 
other reference material, and this work will be continued until 
nothing is lacking in the way of information sources. The library 
is used extensively by all employees, and a circulating plan has 
been adopted so that one mill may have its use as much as another 
despite distance from the main offices at Neenali, Wis. A duplicate 
of the Neenah library is being worked out for the company’s 
Canadian mills. 

Foremen’s Safety School 


Dates of February 7 to March 21 have been announced for the 
Foremen’s Safety School of Fox River Valley cities, in which the 
paper mills are taking a leading part. One meeting will be held each 
week, and all foremen will be urged to hear lectures on the sub- 
ject of safety by experts. Among the men thus far scheduled are 
George P. Hembrecht, director of vocational education in Wiscon- 
sin; Walter S. Smith, of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, and Judge A. C. Backus, publisher of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 


George A. Whiting Honored 


George A. Whiting, paper mill owner of Menasha and Stevens 
Point, Wis., has been honored with re-election as chairman of the 
board of cirectors of the First National Bank, Menasha. He has 
been an officer for many years. 


W. E. Lyman Seriously Injured 
W. E. Lyman, of Appleton, Wis., was seriously injured when 
caught in the winder of a paper machine at the Thilmany Pulp 
and Paper Company’s mill several days ago. His left arm and 
chest were badly crushed and he suffered numerous contusions and 
lacerations of the head and body. Lyman slipped and fell into the 
machine. 


Lake Superior Plant Active 


With the present demand for napkins, the Lake Superior Paper 
Company’s plant at Ashland, Wis., will operate at full capacity 
throughout the entire year 1927, according to a statement of Ru- 
dolph Meyers, superintendent. A new folder which is to be in- 
stalled soon will help to speed production. The company also has 
its new bleach plant enclosed and under roof and the machinery 
and other equipment is being installed. Operations are expecte7 
to start here by February 1. 


Visitors from Sweden Welcomed 


Otto Nordstrom and K. M. Moe, of Sundsorth, Sweden; spent 
two days at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., examining the plant of th« 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company. They are iv 
this country obtaining ideas for the paper industry of Sweden. 
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New Departure 
Quality — 


Ball Bearings 


Banish Quality Variation, Increase Production 


And Lower Costs in Paper Making Machinery 


EW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS have a tremendous ¢ca- 
N pacity for enduring the heavy loads imposed on paper making 

rolls and wires. They permanently maintain rigid adjustment of 
rolls, even wire tension, smoother operation, longer life and require 
only infrequent lubrication, thereby, appreciably reducing maintenance 
cost. 

New Departures can be mounted with lubricant-retaining closures 
assuring effective lubrication at important points and excluding the 
dirt, dust and the moisture present in the vicinity of certain bearings 
on paper making machines. 

Paper making rolls and moulds to which New Departure Ball 
Bearings are applied can be easily removed and replaced. New 
Departures maintain accurate centering and original alignment and 
never need adjustment. 

betore designing or replacing, take advantage of the 
cooperative service of our Engineering Department fot 
the solution of bearing problems in your paper making 
machinery. We have published several engineering bul- 


letins on “Ball Bearing Application to Paper Making 
Machinery.” These will be sent on request. 


New Departure Economies 
Are Visible In Profits 


The New Departure Manufacturing Company 
RISTOL, CONNECTICUT Chicago 
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Los-Angeles Paper Men Look For Good Year 


Many of the Disturbing Features of the Past Year, Will, It Is Expected, Be Avoided—Indica. 


tions for the Year on the Whole Are Decidedly Satisfactory—Number of Concerns In 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los ANGELEs, Cal., January 6, 1927—The paper industry is fac- 
ing the new year with supreme confidence in the belief that 1927 
will: be one of the most prosperous years in the Los Angeles his- 
tory of the business. After closing a- year which ih the aggre- 
gate was very satisfactory to most of the paper houses, the pros- 
pects for the year to come look alluring. ; 


To Avoid Troubles of Past Year 


Of course, there were some troubles during the twelvemonth 
just passed. But, however disturbing they maye have been, the 
industry feels that most of them can be avoided during the twelve 
months to come. In other words, the leading factors in*the busi- 
ness appear to be incited by a determination not to let anything 
annoy them during 1927 but to do business as it ought to be done 
and to endeavor to make this the best and most prosperous year 
this locality ever has‘ experienced. 


To Increase Facilities 


Reports from ‘the leaders in the industry indicate that many of © 


them are preparing to increase their facilities and to increase their 
volume of business in a commensurate ratio. Very soon work 
will begin upon the projected factory of the California Container 
Company, which will be operated.in-connection with the Angelus 
Paper Box Company. .N.“L. Brinker, director of sales for the Los 
Angeles Paper Manufacturing Company, announces plans for in- 
creasirig the productive capacity of that concern by fifty per cent 
early;in the year. By the middle of February the new factory 
of the National Paper Products Company, now being erected at 
Southgate, will be completed and in operation. Several others of 
the itidustry here indicate that possibility of extensive improve- 
ments if the early promises for 1927 trade are realized upon. 


Building Factory at Southgate 


The most important of these improvements is the factory of 
the National Paper Products Company at Southgate. It had been 
hoped by the company that this might have been completed and be 
ready for operation by this time but completion of the structure 
has been delayed by an inability to get the necessary lumber. 
However, according to H. C. McCrystal, manager of the Los 
Angeles district for the concern, all of this now is on the ground 
and the building will be pushed to completion rapidly. 

The plant is located on a twenty-five-acre site at Santa Ana 
street and Otis avenue, Southgate, which is the eastern industrial 
section of Los Angeles. More than 250 men are at work on the 
grounds, according to the time keeper, while the steel company 
which has the contract for the steel has a force of men of its 
own erecting the steel. 

The concrete floor was finished several weeks ago, and all of 
the steel work has been placed and the riveting finished. The ma- 
terials for the remainder of the structure now is all on the 
ground. Brick masons are laying this part of the structure, having 
already laid about 100,000 brick. 


Huge Roll Storage Room 


One of the most interesting of the features of the building will 
be the huge roll storage room wherein the paper stock will b kept. 
This room is to be built entirely of concrete. The walls are to be 
fifty feet in height and already the concrete has been poured to 
over half of this height. 

The producing floor of the plant will cover four acres of space. 
Over this part a saw tooth roof will be used in order to allow of 





the Paper and Allied Lines Expect to Increase Facilities 





a maximum of both light and ventilation. In every respect, the 
new factory, when completed, will be a model. 

East of the building a rail line connects it with both the South- 
ern Pacific and the Union Pacific railroads, and from this line 
three spurs service the plant. Two of these run into concrete 
subways so that the cars may be loaded from the floor level onc 
on the south side and one on the north side of the building. The 
third runs along the east side of the structure and will be used for 
loading oil and silica, 

Just south of the building a cylindrical concrete reservoir 5{ 
180,000 gallons capacity, has been completed. Foundations have 
been laid: fora steel water tower which will rise 110 feet.. Ti: 
tank at its top will have a capacity of. 100,000 gallons of water. 
A complete sprinkler system will be installed for fire protection 
The company has its own water $ystem, fed by a well 756 feet in 
depth with a production of 1,000 gallons a minute. 


Los Angeles Paper Manufacturing Coe. Improvements 

The improvements at the Los Angeles Paper Manufacturin, 
Company will be largely in connection with the new asphalt sat 
uration unit. Work on this is progressing rapidly and the nev; 
asphalt saturation unit. Work on this.is progressing rapidly an-| 
the new machinery will be installed very soon. According to 
N. L. Brinker, director of sales, when this unit is completed the 
concern will have one of the finest asphalt roofing plants in th: 
west. , 

Pioneer Paper Co. to Entertain Teachers 

The Pioneer Paper Company will entertain three hundred 
teachers from the Los Angeles schools on January 15. This 
visit to the paper plant is only one in a series of visits the teach- 
ers are making to the outstanding industrial plants of Los Angeles. 
it was felt that a more intimate acquaintance with the manufac- 
turing methods employed in these plants would be of material as- 
sistance to the technical teaching force of thé city, hence this series 
oi visits has been undertaken. The visit to the Pioneer plant 
has been arranged by J. H. Plunkett, vice president and general 
manager for the company. 

While the visitors are at the plant every process in the manu- 
facture of roofing paper will be demonstrated and explained. 


Also elaborate plans have been made for entertaining the teachers 
at lunchon while they are there. 


Capital Paper Co. Representatives Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 10, 1927,—Representatives of the 
Capital Paper Company of Indianapolis from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky and Indiana, met recently in the home 
offices to attend the forty-fifth annual sales convention of the com- 
pany. The business meeting during the day closed with a banquet 
in the evening, also held at the company’s headquarters. I. F. Kahn, 
president of the company, presided at the meeting. Optimism for 
the coming year appeared to be the keynote of the convention 
Among those who attended were Robert Blashek, manager of the 
branch at Columbus, Ohio, and I. L. Silverman, manager of the 
Evansville, Ind., branch. The officers of the company throughout 
its history have been Indiana men, beginning with the founder, 
David Kahn. C. F. Kahn, sales manager, said prospects for the 
new year were very good. Abe Lewis was named assistant sales 
manager at the meeting and Sam Herwitz was named manager of 
sales for the Indiana district. 
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IN 


1926 


more than ever before, the importance of having mod- 
ern beater equipment was demonstrated. That is why 
orders for Dilts NEW TYPE Beaters were placed by 
sO many up to date concerns. 


A partial list of our 1926 
contracts includes— 


Lewis, Slocum & Lefevre Co., Inc. Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. 
Louisiana Pulp & Paper Co. Co. 

Minnesota & Ontario — Co. 

Tumwater Paper Mills Co. 


U. . 

P. H.G efelter Co. 

Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. ort “Wayne a Paper Co. 
Groveton Pa Co. La & Sons, Inc. 

North Star Strawboard Mills. Wes . Co. 


t Jersey Paper Mf, 
Eddy Paper Lincoln Pulp & a 
Diana Paper Co. Robert Gair Co. 


“Your paper is made in your beaters” 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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Thousand Sheet Count to be Standard Basis 


Effective February 1, the ream count and weight will bebe 
obsolete, and 1,000 sheets will be the Standard Basis. No change 
in the actual substance of paper, no departure from present 
methods of packing or bundling is involved, bnt necessary changes 
in labels and stencilling will be made to conform to the 1,000 sheet 
Pian. 


A manual}on Counts, Weights, and Sizes, prepared under the 
direction of the American Conference Board composed of the 
Writing and: Cover Paper Manufacturers, the National Paper 
Trade Association and the United Typothetae of America for the 
use of manufacturers, merchants, printers, and all other. users 
of printing paper, is being distributed, and reads as follows: 

“In the modern world, paper occupies an economic position so 
important that any effort toward elimination of waste in manu- 
facturing, merchandising and conversion by the allied industries 
engaged therein attracts more than usual attention. That sub- 
stantial waste has existed, and still does exist, is an indictment 
against all industries using printing papers as their principal ma- 
terial. With a realization of that fact, these industries in recent 
years have been working zealously together to reduce waste 
_ through the application of the principles of simplification. and 
standardization. 

“A joint conference board made up of representatives from 
various interests among manufacturers, merchants, and printers, 
has given much time and thought to the most practical applica- 
ticn of simplification and standardization of printing papers and has 
reached its conclusions only after the most careful investigation and 
deliberations. It has had but one central thought constantly in mind: 
How can simplification and standardization of printing papers 
be made to eleminate wastes and thus serve best the users of 
paper in the United States and Canada? 


“Following the work of the Pulp and Paper Division of the 
War Industries Board at Washington, the Division of Simplified 
Practice, U. S. Department of Commerce, through a series of 
important conferences arrived at a program for simplification 
and standardization of sizes of certain grades of paper. It has 
remained for the great industries making, distributing, and using 
printing papers, however, to work out the practical methods of 
putting such a program into actual daily practice. This has been 
the work largely of the American Paper Conference Board and 
its constituent, allied, and auxiliary organizations. 


“It is important at the outset to make it plain that nothing in 
this present Manual on Simplification and Standardization of the 
Count and Sizes of Printing Papers is intended to bring about 
any radical changes in the business of manufacturing, merchan- 
dising, or converting paper, but rather it is intended to be a clear, 
simple set of instructions for all persons engaged in any way in 
handling paper and to set up for them the few simplified and 
standardized principles that will eliminate much of the waste in 
their handling of, and transactions concerning, printing papers. 


“Nothing herein will involve any change in the actual sub- 
stance of papet—‘“Fifty pound book paper” will continue to have 
the same substance; no departure from present methods of pack- 
aging and butidling is involved in this plan, though there will 
be some important changes in labels and stenciling; it will in 
no way affect inventory values or discard present sizes and stocks. 


Recommendations 


“The Paper Conference Board, composed of representatives of 
Paper Manufacturers, Paper Merchants, and Printers of Paper, 
recommend and urge the universal adoption by individuals and 
trade associations throughout America of the following trade 
practices, effective meray 1, 1927, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. 


: 


ee ot, THadUsanp SuHeets THE STANDARD Basis—The ream as 
a basis of count and weight now becomes obsolete. Instead, 
hereafter, 1,000 sheets becomes the basis of count and weight. 

a.—Count—All kinds of sheet printing papers will be counted 
in thousands of sheets or fractions of thousands. For example, 
instead of 4 reams, 230 sheets, it will be 2230 sheets, or 2,230 
sheets, or 2.23M sheets. 

b.—Weight—Each substance weight will be the weight of 1,000 
sheets. For example, the old standard sheet of book paper com- 
monly known as “25 x 38-50,” will now be known as 100 Ib. paper 
ie., 1,000 sheets of 25x38 paper of this same substance will 
weigh 100 Ibs. 

2.—WrRITTEN EXprRESSION 0? WeIGHT—With the basis of count 
and weight thoroughly in mind, it remains only to become famil- 
iar with the formula for expressing it. 

“Take for example, a given quantity of book paper,-size and 
weight expressed as follows: 

2,237 sheets, 25 x 38—80 Ib. (M)—(old 40 Ib.) 
means 2,237 sheets, 25 x 38, weighing 80 Ibs. to the 1,000 sheets, 
“M” being symbol for 1,000. To arrive at the weight of 2,237 
sheets, simply express the number of sheets 
2,237 as a decimal 
multiply by the weight of 1,000 sheets 


The product is the weight in lbs. ........... 178.96 

“Again a given quantity of bond or writing paper, size and 
weight expressed as follows: 

2,237 sheets, 17 x 22—40 Ib. (M)—(old #20) 
means 2,237 sheets, 17x 22, weighing 40 Ibs. to the 1,000 sheets, 
“M” being the symbol for 1,000. The use of (#) in connection 
with the weight, 20, indicates the substance number on the 500 
sheet basis. The weight is obtained by simple multiplication of 
the sheets, expressed decimally, by the weight of 1,000 sheets, in the 
same manner as the above example for book paper. 

“For designating the weight in ordering or billing, the expres- 
sion (M) should be used until all are entirely acquainted with 
the new method. 

“In Paper Merchants Catalogs, the heading ‘Weights are for 
1,000 sheets’ in prominent type should be used directly above items. 

3.—Opp Sizes—The weights of odd sizes will be computed as 


‘heretofore but on the 1,000 count basis. 


4.—LaBELLING PackaGes—Manufacturers will label alf packages 
with the following information, which is essential : 
Number of Thousand Sheets 
Brand of Paper, Color, Finish and Size of Sheet 
Substance Number (500 sheets) 
Weight of 1,000 sheets. 


5.—Stencitinc Cases—All cases will be stencilled or labelled 
with the following information which is essential : 
Number of Thousand Sheets 
Brand of Paper, Color, Finish and Size of Sheet 
Substance Number, 500 Sheets 
Weight of 1,000 Sheets 
For example: 
3,125 Sheets 25 x 38—80 Ib. (M) (Old. 40 Ib.) 
Stanparp M. F. Book 
3,125 Sheets 17 x 22—40 Ib. (M) (#20) 
STanparD Bonp 
6.—Stanparp Sizes—The standard sizes of paper recommended 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce and accepted by the Amer- 
ican Paper Conference Board are.as follows: 


(Continued on page 36) 
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A Michigan Mill Increases Production 25% 


and Improves its Paper with the Voith Inlet 


A prominent Michigan paper manufacturer* 
let the old- fashioned slices and the old year go 
together by equipping one of his paper machines 


with a Voith Stock Inlet. On the first operating 
day, this paper machine produced a record for 
tonnage of quality paper. Such a record was 
never accomplished before by this or any other 
paper machine in the mill. 


On the second day we received the following 
comments by telephone which show conclusively 
that the Voith Inlet is preferred because it per- 
forms. “We produced 37 tons of paper during 
the first day. Heretofore, the machine’s produc- 
tion was 30 tons per day. Today we are assured 
of 37% tons—an increase of 25% in tonnage and 


our paper is greatly improved. We are con- 
vinced that the old slice retards production and 
seriously hampers the quality of our paper. 
Please enter our order for another Inlet to be 
attached to No. 2 machine. The Inlet will pay 
for itself in the first thirty days.” 


Performance records, such as the above, are 
not unusual. The general acceptance of the 
Voith Inlet is emphasized in the fact that 100 
Voith Inlet installations represent repeat orders. 
Your next investment should be a Voith Inlet. 
When you want to improve your production 
methods—Consider the Voith Inlet. We are al- 
ways ready to give you complete information 
about this machine. 


Write today for 20-page Voith Inlet Booklet 


VALLEY IRON Works (b. 


APpPpLeton, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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Progress in Forest Tax Legislation 


The Woodland’s Section of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association through its Secretary D. H. Crocker has sent the 
following letter to its members :— 

At the Congressional election in November 1926, four states 
voted on constitutional amendments affecting forest taxation, and 
a decided gain resulted from these votes. Following is the situ- 
ation for each state: 

California 

The constitutional amendment, adopted by a large majority, 
is specific in exempting immature forest trees on cut cver, re- 
stocked or planted lands from all taxation for a period of not 
less than forty years from the time of planting or cutting. This 
forty year period is the minimum, and the exemption will con- 
tinue beyond forty years until such time as a Board, consisting 
of the County Assessor and one representative each from the 
State Board of Forestry and the State Board of Equalization, 
shall determine the stand to be mature. The principle involved 
is an extension of the one previously ‘adopted in the state for im- 
mature fruit trees and grape vines. 

No special legislation has been necessary in connection with the 
exemption of immature fruit trees and it is hoped that the pro- 
vision regarding immature forest trees can be handled in the same 
way. It may later prove necessary to secure legislation which will 
provide machinery for the working of the Special Boards. At 
present, most cut over and re-foresting land in California is as- 
sessed upon its land value without regard to the young timber. 
The value of the constitutional amendment is that it gives the 
owner of such lands assurance that this system will be continued 
for at least forty years from the date of planting or cutting and 
so much longer as is necessary for the stand to reach maturity. 

Minnesota 

The voters of Minnesota adopted a permissive amendment to 
the state constitution allowing the special classification of forest 
land for purposes of taxation. In itself this amendment does not 
effect any change, but it will presumably be followed by legisla- 
tion which will give timberland owners in Minnesota more equit- 
able taxation than in the past. Up to the present time none of 
the organizations which supported the amendment have made pub- 
lic any proposed laws, but it is known that legislation is being 
considered and will probably be presented at the coming sessiou 
of the legislature. With the experience of other states to act as 
a guide, Minnesota should be able to secure a workable forest 
tax law which will be fair both to the timberland owners and the 
general public. 


Louisiana 

The last legislature in Louisiana passed a resolve for a con- 
stitutional amendment affecting forest taxation, and also an act 
(No. 120) which is validated and ratified by the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment at the November election. Briefly, the 
provisions of the new forest tax legislation in Louisiana are as 
follows : 

The timberland owned and the local taxing unit (Parish) may 
enter into a voluntary contract for a period not to exceed fifty 
years, with a fixed valuation on the land alone, the timber being 
excluded. During the life of the contract the land is taxed on 
the fixed valuation at the regular rate for the Parish. If any 
timber is cut during the life of the contract the owner pays a 

-severance tax of 6% of the stumpage value at the time of cut- 
ting. This stumpage value is to be fixed by the State Commis- 
sioner of Conservation. 

This law supersedes the old contract law of Louisiana which 
provided for a contract for a period of forty years with fixed 
valuation on land and timber combined, but contained no pro- 
vision for a severance tax or for cutting during the life of the 
contract...A further difference between the two laws is that. un- 


der the new one the Parishes get three quarters of the 6% scv- 
erence tax; while under the old one they received no direct reve- 
nue from the contracted lands. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the desirability of 
this new measure, but the state forester believes that it is much 
fairer to all parties concerned and will greatly stimulate the plac- 
ing of timberlands under contract. He is particularly hopeful 
that this new law has overcome the former objections of the 
Parish authorities which arose from the fact that in most cases 
they could see no direct benefit to themselves, but rather a pos- 
sible loss of revenue. 

Washington 

In this state the constitutional amendment was defeated. An 
editorial in The Timberman for November 1926 comments on the 
result of the election, in part, as follows: 

“The proposed constitutional amendment in the state of Wash- 
ington, seeking to promote forestation and reforestation, was de- 
feated decisively by the voters at the November election. The 
disorganized state of the political mind in Washington, which 
includes the proposed recall of Governor Reland D. Hartley as 
well as the consistent attacks by the state grange, and the con- 
servatism of the average voter when an amendment to the con- 


stitution is suggested, were all factors in the defeat of the amend- 
ment.” 


THOUSAND SHEET COUNT 


(Continued from page 34) 
Book Papers 
26 x 29 
25 x 38 
32 x 44 
35x 4514 
and their doubles 
Book Publishers 
30% x 4l—-and its double 
Bonds, Ledgers and Writings 
17 x 22 
17 x 27 
19 x 24 
and their doubles 
“In recommending and urging the adoption of this plan of a 

1,000 sheet count by all interests hereunto subscribed, we look for- 
ward with keen interest and expectant hope that in the rear fu- 
ture the decimal system of a basis of 25 x 40, 1,000 square inches 
to a sheet, may be adopted generally by manufacturers so that 
merchants and converters may put this System into practical and 
general use.” 


Haywood Tag Factory to Build Additions 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 10, 1927—Plans are being completed 
for the construction of the two new factory additions to the plant 
of the Haywood Tag Company at Lafayette, Ind. The improve- 
ments will cost about $35,000 exclusive of equipment. One building 
will be 45 by 120 feet and the other 100 by 50 feet. Both structures 
will be one story high of brick, concrete and steel construction and 
thoroughly fireproof. The company has one of the largest plants 
of its kind in the middle West. 


Now Lake St. John Power & Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrtTrREAL, Que., January 10, 1926—The Mistassini Power and 
Paper Company, Ltd., with offices at 522 Drummond Building, 
Montreal, has changed its name to the Lake St. John Power and 
Paper Company, Ltd. 
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on- Ve “YHE two qualities most desired in a felt, namely strength 

on- and maximum water removing qualities are as far apart 

nd- as the Poles. 
An ideal felt that would remove all the water possible by 
pressure would have little strength. It would be as open as 
a fish net. 
Similarly, a felt that would stand the pull of the load, the 
pressure of the nip, and the wear of friction against the suc- 
tion boxes, would have little water removing qualities. 
To make a felt that combines water removal and durability, 
is a matter of “give and take,” a question to be decided only 
by long experience in felt making with the problems of the 
felt maker constantly in mind. 
In back of Hamilton Felts is the experience of three gener- 
ations of felt making—experience that decides the mixture 
of the wool, the strength and thickness of the threads, and 
the design of the warp and woof. 

It is this experience that is your assurance of getting in 
cd Hamilton Felts the low cost of production that means larger 
1m profits. It only takes a trial of one felt to show you that the 
fu- Hamilton Felt is the one you want to use. 
hes Ask the Hamilton Felt Man the next time he calls. 
m7 He'll give you a felt that fits your individual needs. 
in 
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Shuler & Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio 
The Miami Woolen Mills—Founded 1858 
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‘New York Market Review 


Norman S. Meese, of the Paper Section, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., was in town the 
latter part of last .week. 

o.. 4-8 


The regular weekly luncheon of the New York division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry was held on Mon- 
day at the Canadian Club. . 
* * * 


G. P. Genberg, chief chemist of the Fraser Companies, Ltd., 
of Edmondston, New Brunswick, and Madawaska, Me., was in 
New York last week. 

* * * 

E. A. Walforss, of the Canada Paper Company, Windsor Mills, 
Que., has been renewing acquaintance with his friends in the 
New York paper industry. 

* * * 

Miller Hamilton, recently with the Forest Service, and now 
with the Marmon Company, of Indianapolis, is attending the 
Automobile Show at the Grand Central Palace, New York, this 
week. 

* * * 

E. P. Strong, secretary of the Munising Paper Company, of 
Munising, Mich., visited New York last week on his return jour- 
ney from Washington, D. C., where he has been attending a 
business meeting. 

* * * 

For the six months ended on November 27 the United Paper- 
board Company reports a net income of $168,268, after expenses 
and ordinary taxes but before depreciation and Federal taxes, as 
compared with $407,139 in the same period of 1925. Gross income 
was $308,751, against $525,948 in 1925. Expenses and ordinary 
taxes were $140,483, against $118,809. 


* * * 


Marius Doye, chief engineer of the Port Alfred Pulp and 
Paper Company, Port Alfred, Que., was in town for a few days 
last week, to meet his wife on her return from France after an 
extended visit. Mr. Doye stated that the new paper machines at 
Port Alfred were operating very satisfactorily. He declared that 
the first two machines were operating at 850 feet a minute. 

* * * 


At a meeting of the Board of directors of the International 
Paper Company Allen Curtis was elected first vice president; 
Owen Sheppard, at present treasurer, was elected vice president 
and treasurer and A. A. White was elected vice president and 
chief engineer. Directors also appointed Frank P. Lyden to be 
manager of the manufacturing department.’ Charles S. Colson is 
to be hydraulic engineer. 

* * * 


New York banking interests are carrying on negotiations for 
an up-State paper mill merger. According to the “New York 
Evening Post,” plans have progressed only to the point where 
conferences among interested parties have been held and so far 
as could be learned no tentative agreement has been reached. 
The properties involved, it was said, include the West End Paper 
Company of Carthage, the Oswegatchie Paper Company of Gou- 
verneur and the Diana Paper Company of Harrisville. The Sher- 
man Paper Company was mentioned, but it was uncertain whether 
this concern was a party to the. negotiations. A combination of 
several paper properties in St. Lawrence and Jefferson counties 
has been under discussion for several months. Besides the New 
York banking interest, a large Canadian lumber concern was said 
to have been involved in the negotiations with the possibility it 
would be drawn into the marger. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincron, D. C., January 11, 1927—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 23,641 pounds of 241432 
No. 48 white mimeograph paper: R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
at 7.2 cents per pound; Whitaker Paper Company, 9.5 cents; Bar- 
ton, Duer & Koch Company, 9.59 cents; American Writing Paper 
Company, 10.15 cents; R. C. Osburn & Company, 9.8 cents; Dobicr 
& Mudge, 9.69 cents ; and Barton-Hobart Paper Company, 8 cents. 

Dobler & Mudge has been awarded the contract for furnishing 
the Printing Office with 70,000 pounds (28,000 sheets) of No. 2 
quality, 26x30 No. 20 binders board at 3.35 cents per pound, bids 
for which were received on December 13. 

The Albermarle Paper Company will furnish 31,000 pounds oj 
manila calendared tag board in 24 and 26 inch rolls, at 5.84 cents 
per pound and Barton, Duer & Koch Company will furnish 6,120 
pounds (15,000 sheets) of 22%4x28 inch manila cardboard at 5.64 
cents per pound. Bids for these items were received on December 
6. 

Dobler & Mudge have been awarded the contract for furnishing 
the Government Printing Office with 51,000 pounds (500,000 sheets) 
of 28x34—102 white sulphite writing paper at 6.37 cents per pound. 
Reese & Reese will furnish 38,000 pounds of No. 2 kraft wrapping 
paper in various size rolls at 5.365 cents per pound. Bids for both 
of these items were received on December 20. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 6,000 pounds of 9x12 manila offset tissue paper: Reese & 
Reese, 30,25 cents per pound; Wilkinson Bros. & Company, 33 


_cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 22.5 cents; Stanford Paper 


Company, 27.91 cents; and Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
25 cents. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on January 
14 for 14,350 pounds (200,000 sheets) of various sizes sulphite 
writing paper. 

Dobler & Mudge has been awarded the contract for furnishing 
the Government Printing Office with 40,000 pounds of white 
sulphite writing paper in 17 inch rolls at 6.47 cents per pound. 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will furnish 40,000 pounds 
(40,000 sheets) of various sizes chip board at $35.96 per ton. 
Bids for both of these items were received on December 22. 

The Whitaker Paper Company has been awarded the contract 
by the Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, Navy Department, for 
furnishing the Brooklyn navy yard with 110 reams of 24x36, 
brown kraft wrapping paper at $308.00, bids for which were re- 
ceived on December 21. 


I. P. and St. Regis Get Timber Lands 


Giens Fauis, N, Y., January 10, 1927—International Paper 
Company and St. Regis Paper Company, gained joint control of 
320,000 acres of valuable timberland in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont through the deal consummated several weeks ago for the 
purchase by the New England Power Association of the proper- 
ties of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Company. The New Eng- 
land Power Association retains the water rights which will per- 
mit the development cf 80,000 kw on the Upper Connecticut River 
while the timberlands have been sold to a new corporation con- 
trolled jointly by the International Paper Company, and St. Regis 
Paper Company. The purchase is one of the most important 
in recent years in which Northern New York firms have been 
involved. 

The Connecticut ‘Valley Lumber Company’s lands are located 
in Northern New Hampshire and Vermont. The Lumber Comn- 
pany’s capital consisted of 50,000 shares of capital stock and $1,- 
750,000 of first serial mortgage bonds. The timberlands have 
been conveyed to the new corporation which is owned one third 
by the St. Regis Paper Company. Consideration is assumption of 
the funded debt and payment of $2,924,000 in cash. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the American Paper and Pulp Association, Conven- 
tion and Meeting of Affiliated Associations, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 
21-24. Annual Banquet, Grand Ball Room, Thursday, February 24. 

National Paper Trade Association of the United States, Convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, February 21-23. Theatre Party, Imperial Theatre, Musical 
Comedy, “Oh, Kay”; Supper Danee, Hotel Astor Roof, Wednesday, Febru- 


Technical Association’ of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, February 21-24. Annual Banquet, Hotel Commodore, 
Wednesday, February 23. 

Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, Convention, Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel, February 22. Annual Banquet and Dance, koof Garden, Tuesday, 
February 22. 


NEED FOR UNITED FRONT 

The American Paper and Pulp Association has sent the PApEex 
TRADE JOURNAL a list of associations in the paper industry, or 
intimately connected with the industry, which has been prepared 
in connection with a study which the association has been making 
of organized effort in the industry. The list is interesting because 
it visualizes in an impressive manner the size and diversity of 
the industry and it is important because its considerable exten- 
siveness indicates the necessity for a strong, well organized 
central association which can present the industry's united front 
on matters of national and international importance for its pro- 
tection, promotion and perpetuation. The American Paper anil 
Pulp association under the efficient direction of its executive sec- 
retary Dr. Hugh P. Baker_has for a number of years past been 
doing commendable work along these lines and it is hoped that 
this work can be made increasingly effective by the proper cooper- 
ation of all branches of the industry. 


The list of associations referred to in the foregoing follows :— 


American Envelope Manufacturers Association—C. R. Steven- 
son, 19 W. 44th street, New York. 

American Paper and Pulp Association—Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
18 E. 41st street, New York. 

American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association— 
Rk. L. Eminger, 54 N. Main street, Miamisburg, Ohio. 

American Soda Pulp Export Association—Gibson Paine, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


American Waxed Paper Association—18 E. 41st street, M. C. 
Warwick, New York 


Asbestos Paper Manuufacturers Association—Donald Tulloch, 
Jr., 246 No. 17th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Association of American Woodpulp Importers—250 Park avenuc, 


New York. 

Baltimore and Southern Paper Trade Association—215 W. Prat 
street, Baltimore, Md. 

Binders Board Manufacturers Association—l18 E. 4lst street, 
New York. 

Bureau of Envelope Manufacturers of America—C. R. Steven- 
son, 19 W. 44th street, New York. 

Cardboard Manufacturers Associauuon—2302 Woolworth Bldg., 
New York, 

Cost Association of the Label, Folding Box and Lithographiny 
Industries—19 W. 44th street, New York 

Cost Association of the Paper Industry—18 East 41st street, T. 
J. Burke, New York. 

Cover Page Manufacturers Association——E. H. Naylor, 44 
Vernon street, Springfield, Mass. 

Fibre Container Supply Association—Norman F. Rehm, 343 S. 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Fine Stationery Manufacturers Association — Mortimer W. 
Byers, 41 Park Row, New York. 
Glazed & Fancy Paper Manufacturers Association — O, M. 


Porter, 18 E, 41st street, New York. 

Greeting Card Association—R, W. Hicks, 354 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 

Interstate Paper Box Manufacturers Association—David Freed 
man, 129 W. 20th street, New York. 

Label Manufacturers National Association—H. A. Dickie, 19 
W. 44th street, New York. 

Metropolitan Paper Box Manufacturers Association Inc.— 
Harry Edwin Roden, 621 Broadway, New York. 

Miami Valley Paper Manufacturers Association—Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Missouri Valley Paper Trade Association—304 W. 6th street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

National Announcement Association—Morris Schlosser, 220 W 
1%n street, New York. 

National Association of Gummed 8ape Mfrs.—M. C. Warwick, 
12 E. 4lst str, New York. 

National Association of Gummed Tape Mfrs.—John W. Ogren, 
director, 407 Conway Building, Chicago. 

National Association of Stationers & Mfrs. of U. S. A- 
Fletcher B. Gibbs, 111 W. Washington street, Chicago. 

National Association of Waste Material Dealers—Chas. M. Has- 
kins, 1109 Times Building, New York. 

National Drug Label and Box Manufacturers Association— 
Earle E. Koehl, 1034 Hulbert avenue, Cincinnati, O. 

National Paper Box Manufacturers Assaciation—Frank S. Rec- 
ords, 112 N. Broad street, Phila. Pa. 

National Paper Trade Association—41 Park Row, New York. 

National Wall Paper Wholesalers Association—1522 Chestnut 
street, Phila., Pa. 

New England Paper Merchants Association—299 Congres: 
street, Boston, Mass. 

New England Paper and Pulp Fraffic League—101 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. 

News Print Service Bureau—R. 
nue, New York. 

Pacific States Paper Trade Association—461 Market street San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Paper Bag Manufacturers Association—R. H. Smith, 52 Van- 
derbilt avenue, New York. 

Paper Board Industries Association—G, R. 
Dearborn street, Chicago, 

Paper Makers Advertising Club—210 Loncoln street, Boston 
Mass. 

Paper Manufacturers Educational Association Inc-—S. W. Dow. 
22 N. William street, New York. 
Pulp & Paper Traffic League—101 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


S. Kellogg, 342 Madison ave- 


Browder, 608 S. 
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Rope Paper Sack Manufacturers Association—C. O. Charles 
511 Westminster street, Providence, R. I. 

Sales Book Manufacturers Association—O. L. Moore, 208 S. 
LaSalle street, Chicago. 

Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry—18 E, 4lst street, 
PD. A. Crocker, New York. 

Southern Kraft Manufacturers Association—C. E. Dobson, 1007 
New Orleans Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Stationers and Publishers Board of Trade—99 Nassau street, 
New York. 

Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper Industry—18 E. 41st 
street, W. G. MacNaughton, New York. 

Textile Color Card Association of U. S. A., Inc. —Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hayden Rorke, 50 E. 42nd street, New York. 

Tissue Paper Manufacturers Association—E. H. Naylor, 44 
Vernon street Springfield, Mass. 

U. S. Pulp Producers Association—18 E. 41st street, O. M. 
Porter, New York. 

United Typothetae of America—600 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Wallpaper Manufacturers 
Eighth Ave., New York. 

Western Paper Merchants Association—732 W. Van Buren 
street, Chicago. 

Wholesale Stationers Association of U. S. A—H. C. Whitte- 
more, 1741 W. llth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manuufacturers Traffic Association— 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Service Bureau—A. J. Stewart- 
son, 53 Park Place, New York, 

Writing Paper Manufacturers Association—E. H. Naylor, 44 
Vernon street, Springfield, Mass. 

Writing Tablet Manufacturers Association—Mortimer W. Byers, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Association—T, S. Marshall, 461 


Colorado Paper Uo. Changes Hands 


Denver, Col., January 7, 1927—The Colorado Pulp and Paper 
company, Denver, on December 31, passes into the control of A. H. 
Dougall and associates of Denver. This mill, built in 1923 by 
Charles M. Myers and associates as the Myers Pulp and Paper Mill, 
was shortly after its completion placed in the hands of a receiver, 
its financial reverses at the time said to have been due to the enor- 
mous cost for its completion, the total, for some reason being al- 
most double the calculated cost. 

When the sale, under the law, was held, Joseph Buchhalter of 
Denver was the principal purchaser, the price $370,000, and since 
that time, 1925, Mr. Buchhalter has been president, Mr. Myers 
a director. Now Mr. Buchhalter has sold his holdings to the 
Dougall folks, price about $475,000, and the new board has elected 
Mr. Dougall as president. Other members of the board are W. T. 
Hogan, vice president; Henry Bronstein, secretary; A. Bronstein, 
0. O. Pryor, Roy S. Dexter and Charles B. Myers. 

The intention of the new owners is to manufacture specialties 
suited to Denver and the immediate territory surrounding and it is 
expected that the “innovation” will not only necessitate running the 
mill to capacity but will require additions to the plant. Whatever 
is necessary there need be no delay as the money is available. 


To Improve Noblesville Mill 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 10, 1927.—The Ball Brothers Com- 
pany of Muncie, which owns the paper mill at Noblesville, has 
purchased sixty city lots near the present Noblesville, Ind., factory 
and plans to add to the factory and also to erect a pulp mill. The 
addition, intended to be a model of paper mill construction, will in- 
crease the capacity about 100 per cent. The company has esti- 
mated the improvements will cost $500,000, included in which will 
le a private railroad system for the plant. 
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H. A. Moses Offers $200,000 to Build Church 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., January 11, 1927.—Horace A. Moses head of 
the Strathmore Paper Company, electrified the members of 
Trinity Methodist church last week. by offering to contribute 
$200,000 in behalf of his wife to the proposed new church if a 
like sum was raised; also to contribute dollar for dollar up to 
$200,000. fs 

Mr. Moses said, in part: “I have attended many meetings, 
where drives for the starting of, new prospects were inaugur- 
ated, but never have I attended one so enthusiastic as this. 
For.y-five years ago I came here. I attended Trinity church 
and at that time five cents was all I could give on a Sunday. 
At one time I had a class of young men in the Sunday school, 
but I had to give that up due to the press of other matters. 

“It took three years to bring together Grace and Trinity 
churches and about a year to convince the committee that the 
best thing to do was to start the church in this section by 
building the community building first. This proved a wise 
move. Following that the second step was taken, the building 
of Grace chapel. Now we have come to the third step, the 
new church. 

“We are not pulling down other churches. If we were I 
would not give a dollar to this church. I am gratified at the 
good spirit shown among the Forest Park churches. I wish 
we had that new church! 

“I am authorized by Mrs. Moses to make a challenge: It 
will take $400,000 to build the new church. She will match 
you dollar for dollar up to $200.000. If you go over your share, 
all right but she will stop at $200,000.” 

Mr. Moses, who was the donor of the Junior Achievement 
hall at the Eastern States Exposition here was last week at 
Worcester and also awarded one of the six gold medals given 
by the Massachusetts Department of Agriculture for outstand- 
ing achievement along agricultural or home making lines. Dr. 
Arthur W. Gilbert, State Commissioner of Agriculture, pre- 
sented the medal and lauded the unselfish devotion of Mr. 


Moses to the cause of agriculture and briefly sketched his 
achievements. 


Miami Valley Paper Mills Prosper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, January 3, 1927.—With the advent of the New 
Year comes the well-based hope of continued prosperity, which most 
paper mill concerns and allied industries have enjoyed in the Mi- 
ami Valley, during the past year. 

Dayton, as the hub, is a good barometer. The volume of trade, 
and consequently the profit attending this volume, has been larger 
than in 1925. This pertains to most of the branches of the paper 
and allied industries. Probably few sections have such a diversity 
of manufactured products to be distributed throughout the world, 
and the fact that this distribution has been maintained with marked 


continuity during the twelve month period speaks well for this 
favored industrial section. 


Pulp Market Slows Down in Sweden 


Wiasuincton, D. C., January 11, 1927—The slowing down in 
the market for sulphite pulp continued during October, sales hav- 
ing reached only 58,000 metric tons during the month of which 
36,000 tons were for delivery in 1927 and 2,000 tons for 1928, says 
American Consul McVitty, at Stockholm reporting to the Paper 
Division of the Department of Commerce. About 22,000 tons 
went to the United States, England taking 15,000 tons and the 
continent 14,000 tons. The sulphate market was somewhat live- 
lier, 36,000 tons having been disposed of 33,000 tons of which were 
for 1927 delivery. About 85 per cent of the sulphate pulp is des- 
tined for the United States. 
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A Press Roll Record Book 


Liven on request to 


Superintendents of Paper Mills 


A VALUABLE record book, given without 
cost by Goodrich to Paper Mill Superinten- 
dents when asked for. Something our studies 
of paper mill conditions show you have long 
wanted. It will assist greatly in a closer and 
more convenient method of checking an im- 
portant item in your production costs. 


THE B. r. eects RUBBER ee, 


a odrich 


Rubber Goods for the Pap er Indushy 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
' /TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
TS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 


The Selection of Paper 


The use of the record or form is the determining factor in 
selecting the grade and weight of paper to be specified. Perma- 
nent, semi-permanent and temporary records required diffierent 
grades of paper. Forms receiving a great amount oi handling 
required better paper than those used but little. Forms and com- 
munications that reach the hands of the public should be on paper 
that will produce a good impression. 

In order to have a working knowledge of grades it is necessary 
to describe briefly the factors which enter into kind, quality, 
weight, color and size of paper. These factors are covered in the 
following subheads: 

Manufacture of Paper 

Comparison of Rag and Sulphite Paper 
Bond and Ledger Paper 

Special Paper 

Color 

Grades 

Weights 

Stock Sizes of Paper 


Manufacture of Paper 


Paper is manufactured from linen and cotton rags, wood fiber, 
old paper, jute, flax, etc. The raw material is reduced to small 
pieces by mechanical processes and treated in the presence of heat 
by chemicai solutions. The pulp is floated onto a traveling screen, 
where the water drains through or is removed by suction. At the 
en! of the screen the paper is dried by heated rolls, by hot air 
cr without artificial aids, depending on quality of paper. Highly 
finished papers are passed through high-pressure rolls called cal- 
enders, 

Much paper pulp is produced from wood by the sulphite pro- 
cess. The wood loses some of its fiber strength from the chemi- 
cals used in manufacture. The pulp for newspapers, colored 
manila, and some cards is a straight ground wood product. 


Comparison of Rag and Sulphite Paper | 


Rags in paper make it more flexible, less easy to tear or break, * 


and more durable in direct proportion to the rags in paper. 
Rag paper has a content of 50 to 100 per cent. rag fiber, and when 
exposed to considerable handling, changing temperature and mois- 
ture becomes discolored and brittle after a time. This cccurs in, 
all grades of paper containing sulphite pulp but only to a serious 
degree in 100 per cent sulphite pulp paper. Sulphite papers are 
much less expensive than rag papers, and the fact that they are 
not suitable for permanent records should not bar their use for 
temporary and some semi-permanent records. 


* Abstract of R Light Asso- 
ciation of the 4 rat 


of General Committee of National Electric 
Annual Convention May 17-21, 1926, at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Bond and Ledger Paper 


There is very little difference between bond and ledger papers. 
Often an expert cannot say whether a paper is bond or ledger 
unless he looks at the watermark. Bond papers were originally 
manufactured for securities and bonds, hence the name. Ledger 
papers are more smoothly finished than bonds, have longer fibers 
in the paper and are slightly less expensive. and are used tor 
ledger records on account of their smoother finish and non-break- 
ing qualities. 


Special Papers 


Safety paper is a No. 1 sulphite check wove stock of about 
24 Ib, substance chemicaly treated to show attempted alterations of 
any writing on it. It has a thickness equal to a 20 Ib. paper. 
The use of safety paper is limited to checks, and it is relatively 
expensive. 

A “Pantographed” paper has been developed that will also show 
attempted alterations of any writing on the face of it. The 
yantograph design may be the name of the firm or a trademark, 
If produced on a No, 1 sulphite bond it is cheaper than safety 
reaper. 

Thin papers used for copies are relatively expensive, due to 
the difficulty of manufacture. Onion-skin is a trade designation 
for high-grade thin paper. Manifold denotes a lower grade. 

Machine glazed sulphite is the name of a recent American 
manufactured thin paper. It is a 100 per cent. sulphite product 
and is suitable for letter copies. It occupies less space and is 
stronger and cheaper than the No. 1 manila, which is ordinarily 
used. It can be obtained in plain white and colors. 


Colors 


All colored papers are higher priced than white paper. Deep 
colors, such as cherry and goldenrod, are still more expensive. 
Colors are hard to match. Even the same mill will not guarantee 
to match a shade exactly from one batch to the next. Bond papers 
in some grades can be obtained in practically all colors. Ledger 
papers are made in white, blue and buff and pink and green in 
some grades. Blue ledger paper may be advisable under certain 
artificial lighting conditions. Buff ledger paper is suitable under 
strong daylight. 

Grades of Paper 


Paper manufacturers produce several grades of bond and ledger 
papers with varying percentages of rag content. These grades are 
uamed, and every manufacturer has his own set of names. . The 
named grades may be roughly grouped into: Five grades of rag 
Lond, five grades of rag ledger, two grades of sulphite bond and 
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one grade of sulphite ledger. Any first-class printer can supply 
the names of equivalent grades, and a list should be secured for 
use in submitting specifications to printer. 


Weights of Paper 

Paper varies in thickness. This variation is denoted by a sub- 
stance number or a weight in pounds. The Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers Association has adopted a table of substance numbers by 
which is designated the thickness as well as the weight of any 
sized sheet of paper. The basis of this table is the weight of 
500 sheets of 17 x 22 inches in size. For example: If 500 
sheets of 17 x 22 inches weigh 28 pounds that paper is a 28 pound 
paper or of a No. 28 substance. Bond papers are maue in 13, 
16, 20 and 24 pound substance. Thirteen pound is made in only a 
few grades. Ledgers are made in 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 40 and +4 
pounds; 16, 20. 40 and 44 pound are made in only a few grades. 

It should be noted that the 17 x 22 inch size is the basis of sub- 
stance numbers for bonds, ledgers and flat writings. 
size is used as a basis for other paper and cards. 
based on 17 x 28 inch size, and are so listed. 


Stock Sizes of Paper 


Paper manufacturers cut their product into a number of stock 
sizes. Forms and records should be designed to cut economically 
irom standard sizes of paper where possible. Considerable sav- 
ing in the printing bill may be effected by use of economic sizes. 

The edges of paper often become soiled in handling ani must be 
trimmed. For this reason it is good practice to keep the lines 


parallel to the edges of a form sufficient distance away to allow 
1/16 to 1/8 inch trimming margin. 


Selection of Proper Weight and Grade 
While the selection of the proper weight and grade of paper to 
be used for a form is largely a question of judgment and experi- 
ence, the following general instructions as to weight and grade 
of paper will be found to apply: 
For hand writter. records used often ana aesired for 
permant records specify a good rag paper (No. 3 rag or 
better) of 24 or 28 pound weight for forms of a medium 
size. Sheets of a larger size require heavier paper in 
exceptional cases Sheets for looseleaf books require 


better grades than for bound books. Records of impor- 
tance between temporary 


A different 
No. 1 bonds are 


and permanent may be 
on No. 5 rag paper. Temporary forms should be on No. 1 
or No. 2 sulphite bond of 16, 20 or 24 pound weight, de- 
pending on size. Avoid the use of colored papers unless 
for purpose of a uniform color scheme or special ident- 
ification, 


Cardboards 


There are about as many grades of cardboards as there are 


grades of paper. They are manufactured from ground wood 
fiber or hy the sulphite process. 


Index Bristols 

Index bristols are the most widely used grade and are the oncs 
considered here. This grade is a sulphite process card of uni- 
form composition and smoothly finished. Index bristols are made 

in the following sizes: 
2043 x 24% in. 
2242 x 281% in. 
254% x 30% in. 
Some grades are not in all sizes, and some sizes are not made 
in all colors. Advice of printer should be obtained on card sizes. 
Weights of index bristols are based on the size 20% x 2434 inch 
A 91 pound index mearis that 500 sheets of size 20% x 24% 
inches, weight 91 pounds. Indexes are made in 72, 91 and 111 
pound weights. 
Grades Recommended 


For flat file permanent records consulted often 71 pound No, 2 
Index should be used. For veriical filing a 91 pound card of the 
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same grade is preferable. For those rccore’s not consulted often a 
No. 3 grade should be used. For other records that must be 
kept on cards use cheaper grades. 


Paper Machinery Ltd. Formed at Montreal 


A newly incorporated company has recently been formed for the 
manufacture and distribution of pulp and paper mill machincry, 
The title of the new company is Paper Machinery, Limited, 412 
Drummond Building, Montreal, Canada. 

This Canadian company has been formed by G. L. N. Hellstrom, 
who for a considerable time has represented Scandinavian pulp 
and paper mill machinery manufacturers as well as Scandinavian 
engineering firms dealing in equipment for paper and pulp mills, 

The companies which are now a part of Paper Machinery Limited 
are well known throughout this continent, one of which is a New 
York company of recognized standing in the pulp and paper indus- 
tries. 

Paper Machinery Limited has already taken over from Mr. 
Hellstrom the representation of the “Kamyr” patented feltless wet 
machine. Paper Machinery Limited through the consolidation 
of various manufacturers of pulp and paper machinery is now in a 
position to furnish an extensive line of continuous grinders, chip- 
pers, patented filling methods of digesters, etc. 

Mr. Hellstrom, who becomes managing director of the new com- 
pany is well known to the pulp and paper industry of this con- 
tinent, and is thoroughly familiar with the American and Scandi- 
navian methods employed in these industries. 


International Paper Monthly 


The Three Rivers Mill of the International Paper Company 
is comprehensively described and adequately illustrated with in- 
uumerable fine views, in the December issue of the International 
Paper Monthly. Incidentally, a most interesting history of the 
mill is contributed by Maurice Berlinquet, of the Three Rivers 
staff. 

It is pointed out that the annual capacity of the Three Rivers 
mill is greater than the entire news print production of Canada 
sixteen years ago, and greater than the production of all the 
news print mills in North America in 1890. The mill can turn 
out daily 7,800 times more paper than the first paper mill on the 
Continent. 

If the pulpwood used every year by the Three Rivers mill 
were piled in a continuous strip four feet wide and four feet 
high, it would reach all the way from the mill to the New York 
offices of the company, with a few miles over for good measure. 
The combined installed capacity of the pumps in the filter 
plant is enough to supply the city of Boston or the city of Mon- 
ireal. 


To Use Straw in Alberta for Paper 

[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] ; 
EpmMonton, Alberta, January 10, 1927.—With the newly 
formed Straw Paper Company nearly ready to begin operations, 
farmers in Alberta are advised not to burn their straw during 
the winter months. In the opinion of those interested, the com- 
pany will require straw in the early summer of 1927; and steps 
are being taken, therefore, to advise farmers a little later in the 
present season so that they may bale and deliver this material to 
selected points in the course of the winter. The immediate mini- 

mum requirements will be 12,000 tons. 


O. M. Porter to Address Washington Foresters 
O. M. Porter, of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, is to address the Washington Section of the Society of 
American Foresters, Thursday, January 13, on the results ac- 
complished by the World Forest Conference, held in Rome last 
May, and attended by Porter. 
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A Wet-Rub Tester for Paper 


‘A Service for Measuring the Resistance of Moist Paper to Abrasion 


By F. T. Carson’ and F. V. Worthington’ 


This device is illustrative of the aphorism “Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” In connection with the currency investi- 
gation it was found necessary to test the currency paper for 
resistance ‘to abrasion. This type of paper is subjected to a 
greater variety of severe service conditions than almost any 
other. It is often subjected to wetting by rfain, by handling with 
wet hands and by numerous other incidents in the life of the 
ubiquous but peripatetic dollar bill. Formerly soiled currency 
was washed and returned to circulation. It is possible this prac- 
tice will be re-established, in which cash the hardness of surface 
of the wet paper will be of even greater importance. , 

Because a test of this nature is applicable to many other types 
of surface-treated papers, such as blue-print, map and ledger, it 
seems worth while to publish a description of the apparatus 
used together with some data indicative of its value. In fact, 
so many inquiries have already been received in regard to this 
tester that a publication has become a necessity in order iv 
answer them adequately. 

A wet-rub test of surface-treated paper is ordinarily made 
by rubbing the paper with a wet finger and noting the resist- 
ance of the surface to disintegration. This procedure does not 
permit of a suitable end point which can be divorced from the 
personal equation. Hence the rubbing of a_hole entirely through 
the paper was adopted as the criterion for comparative tests. 
Some of the paper being tested required several thousand rubs 
under moderate pressure to wear a hole through. The limited 
supply of fingers among the laboratory personnel made a me- 
chanical, insensate finger an absolute necessity. 

Description of the Apparatus 

The first piece of apparatus was hurriedly and crudely made 
to satisfy an immediate need. It consisted of a means of clamp- 
ing a piece of paper over a brass plate and a rubber stopper 
fastened to a hand-operated slide. At first the cycles were 
laboriously counted, but an automatic counter was soon added. 
The rubber stopper, the brass plate, the essential form of the 
clamp and the automatic counter have been retained in the im- 
proved device. A few trials were sufficient to find that a total 
pressure of about a quarter of a kilogram on the stopper is suf- 
ficient to wear a hole in wet paper in a reasonable time and yet 
not great enough to tear the specimen from its moorings. This 
pressure has been retained in the improved apparatus. 

A photograph of the device now in use is shown in Fig. 1. 
Although it is evident that there is room for refinement and im- 
provement in appearance the present apparatus embodies all the 
essentials of a satisfactory tester for the purpose. A detailed 
description follows. 

The specimen of paper P is clamped over a smooth brass plate 
by means of the clamp C, which is pivoted at A and carries two 
transverse bars B which register with slots at either end of the 
brass plate. The ends of the specimen are pressed into the slots 
by the transverse bars and securely held in position as the clamp 
is depressed and held down by the spring-catch D. A _ horizon- 
tally reciprocating member E carries on the forward end a num- 
ber 4 rubber stopper F the small end of which projects about 
an eighth of an inch below the under side of E and serves as the 
sliding surface or mechanical finger. The rubber used may be 
standardized by a hardness test. The slider E is constrained tu 


Note.—This article is published by permission of the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

' Assistant Physicist, Bureau of Standards. 

* Laboratory Apprentice, Bureau of Efficiency. 


its path by guides on either side. The rear end ot the slider & 
is supported by a transverse rod G which slides in horizontal 
slots on either side. A projection of the rod G engages with the 
arm of the counter H so as to register each cycle or “double 
rub.” The slider is pivoted about the transverse rod G so that 
the forward end can be lifted up out of the way while a specimen 
is being clamped in place. When a test has been completed and 
a fresh specimen is to be put in place the spring-catch D 13 
released and the clamp C is rotated upward through an angle of 
90 degrees. The rear transverse bar of the clamp lifts the slider 
E so that a single operation lifts both the clamp and the slider 
up and back out of the way. A weight J is fastened near the 
middle of the slider and is adjustable along it, making it pos- 


sible to vary the load applied to the friction surface. The slider 
E is operated by means of a connecting rod J attached to the 
crank K on the shaft of the rubber-tired driving-wheel L, this 
wheel being motor driven. A speed of approximately two “double 
rubs” per second is maintained. A crank S is also provided for 
hand operation when it is desired to examine the surface of 
the specimen frequently. The specimen is initially dampened 
with a wet brush and is thereafter kept wet by a slow trickle of 
water from the tank M through the tube N and onto the speci- 
men in the path of the mechanical finger. 

In using a power driven tester it is necessary to provide an 
automatic means of arresting the counter simultaneously with the 
wearing of the hole through the paper in order correctly io 
register the result of the test. It is impractical to depend upon 
the operator to watch for the end-point and stop the apparatus. 
Unless vigilance is directly rewarded with a cessation of effort, 
as is the case in a hand driven apparatus, there is not likely: to 
be the requisite watchfulness. A number of small brass rings R 
strung on a brass rod make contact with the brass plate under- 
neath the specimen when a hole is worn through. Having a large 
number of narrow rings across the path of the mechanical finger 
insures that at least one will have its path directly across the hole 
that is worn through. These rings are very light and roll on 
the surface of the paper so that they have no appreciable effect 
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on the process of abrasion. As soon as contact is made with 
the brass plate underneath the specimen an electric circuit from a 
7-volt bell-ringing transformer is thereby completed through a 
small electromagnet, the armature of which trips a switch in the 
motor circuit and stops the tester’. 

In replacing the abraded specimen with a fresh one for a new 
test it is of course necessary to thoroughly dry the brass plate 
before clamping a specimen over it. 

Experiments have not yet been made to find out if abrasion 
tests on moist paper have also the more general significance of 
accelerated tests of abrasion of dry paper. If found necessary, 
the mechanical rubber finger can be replaced by an abrasive metal 
simulating an eraser, and then with the use of greater pressure 
a feasible dry-rub test may be developed. 

Application of the Apparatus 

The nature of the results obtained with this testing device is 

shown by the data in Table 1 obtained on ledger papers. 
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TABLE 1 
Double Rubs Average 
. cent deviation 
Sample Mean Max. Min. from mean 
A 49 53 44 5.7 
B 128 144 100 13.5 
Cc 3596 4581 3037 7.5 


These results represent.averages of from five to ten individual 
tests in each case. The average deviation from the mean is not 
unduly great for a test of this character. It is now possible to 
measure and record numerically a very important property of 
paper which heterofore it has been necessary to list among such 
indefinite properties as “feel,” “rattle” and “look-through.” 


In the investigational work at the Bureau of Standards this 
apparatus has been made use of in testing currency paper, glue 
tub-sized and engine-sized papers of various characters and glue 
and é¢asein-bound coated papers. New applications of the device 
are continually being found. 


Soda and Sulphate Chemical Pulp 


“Natronzellstoff” is the title of part two of “Die Fabrikation 
des Zellstoffes Aus Holz” which forms the second volume of 
Technik und Praxis der Papierfabrikation, a complete text and 
handbook on pulp and paper manufacture edited by Prof. Dr. 
Ing. Emil Heuser, Berlin. The author of Natronzellstoff is Prof. 
Dr. Erik Hagglund, now Director of the Institute of Wood 
Chemistry of the Academy at Obo, Finland. He is ctherwise 
well known as the author of several works on fermentation, par- 
ticularly in reference to the manufacture of ethyl alcohol from 
sulphite waste liquor. 

As a whole, the book is of great value to students of soda and 
sulphate or kraft pulp manufacture as well as to technical men 
actually engaged in the control of mill operations, because of the 
unusual detail with which every subject is treated and the copious 
array of data presented both in tabular and graphic form. Refer- 
ence must be made also to the -very numerous half-toned illus- 
trations occurring throughout the book, as well as diagramatic 
views. The book is subdivided into nineteen separate chapters, 
which might be reviewed briefly as follows: 

In chapter one is given a very complete resume of the history 
of soda and sulphate pulp manufacture. Most of the contributors 
of anything of importance to the advance of the art are referred 
to individually, with a notation of the exact nature of the achieve- 
ments of each. 

Chapter two deals with wood, and is undoubtedly the most com- 
prehensive treatment of this subject in itself that has thus far 
appeared in a book of this type. The first portion of the chapter 
deals with the anatomical structure of wood and is profusely 
illustrated by photomicrographs of wood sections, and drawings 
showing the microstructure. The second part of this chapter 
deals with the length and breadth of the many various fibers, and 
the third and fourth sections deal with the water content and the 
density of the wood. The fifth portion of the chapter is particu- 
larly interesting in its treatment of the chemical constitution. In 
this part of the chapter the various reactions and structural 
theories of cellulose and hemi-cellulose are discussed. Most of 
the best research along these lines is drawn upon and reviewed. 
Another portion of the chapter deals with the constitution of 
leguin and here again the leading theories as to the molecular 
structure are discussed. The author includes in these the re- 
search of Kilason referring to the more recent ones and also to 
the work on the question of constitution by Melander and Cleve 
von Euler, as well as to the bypothesis of Schrauth. There is no 
reference made to one of the most recent .contributions along 


these lines in the form of Zur Chemie der Ligninkorper by Kur- 
schner. 





_ * The authors wish to acknowledge the material assistance of W. E. White 
in the development of this tester. 
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In this chapter there is also a detailed discussion of the rosin, 
fat, and terpenes present in the wood and this is followed by 
discussion of the mineral constituents of wood. 

Chapter three is particularly interesting to the manufacturer of 
pulp in that it discusses in unusual detail the problems of handling 
and preparing wood for pulp manufacture. This chapter is quite 
profusely illustrated and quite a considerable quantity of data is 
given referring to each step in the process. The section on 
barking is especially good, although it is true that at least one of 
the recent methods of barking developed in this country (the 
Thorne barking system) is not discussed. 

The chapter contains expressions of preference defining the 
best adaptation of the particular type of equipment, based upon 
practical experience. 

In chapter four the chemistry of cooking is discussed. There 
are few sources of information on this subject containing so 
widely diversified types of data and so clearly given as they are 
presented in tabular and graphic form.. Here again most of the 
most important researches on this subject are referred to and the 
main points in them are discussed. The chemical activity of eac 
of the wood constituents under the conditions incident to the 
conduct of the process are carefully discussed. The chapter is 
concluded by a bibliography of new patents and publications in 
respect to cooking. It is true this list is not very complete but 
it is listed under the caption “Noteworthy New Patents.” 

The technic of cooking is discussed in the fifth chapter, and 
it is also profusely illustrated with half-tone cuts and sketches 
in exemplification of the points discussed. There is a discussion 
of the disadvantages and advantages of rotary and stationary 
digesters, which is of interest to all those engaged in the industry. 
A special combined cooking and diffusing process by Ungerer is 
also discussed. 

Chapter six discusses the separating of the black liquor from 
the pulp and deals with the development of this art from the 
older pan practice up to the modern diffuser practice. The theo- 
retical considerations in diffuser practice are also treated. Only 
brief mention is made of the more recent methods being at 
present experimented with in America. He often mentions, how- 
ever, continuous working suction filters and centrifuges and con- 
tinuous screw presses. 

In discussing suction filters Dr. Hagglund points out three 
advantages in that they require less floor space than diffusers, 
are easier to operate, and that the black liquor discharged is com- 
pletely free from pulp fibers. Experience seems to justify the 
first and third points but has not shown that they-ate easier to 
operate than diffusers. 

Chapter seven deals with evaporation of the black liquor ad 
the operation of the soda house. This chapter is subdivided in 
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a complete treatment of the thickening of black liquor by direct 
liquor evaporation in the disk type of evaporators, and into an- 
other section dealing with the concentration of liquor in multiple 
effect evaporators. The principles of multiple effect evaporation 
are briefly discussed and the most commonly used types of multiple 
effect evaporators are described from point of construction and 
operation. The various types of rotary furnaces also receive 
attention and the smelting furnaces. Then causticisation is taken 
up and the theory and practice discussed, as well as the use of 
yarious types of filter presses and filters for the separation of 
causticised liquor from sludge. The Dorr and the Mount systems 
of continuous causticisation now about to become popular in 
America are referred to. The chapter closes with a list of note- 
worthy patents and publications. 


Chapter eight is devoted to the losses in alkali regeneration 
and gives a few interesting figures which will doubtlessly be 
worth comparing with American Krait. 


The ninth chapter discusses other processes for gecovery of 
alkali from the black liquor. This deals first withthe process 
employed at the Brown Company plant at La Tuque, Que., and 
then with the Rinman process for the reclamation of by-products. 
Finally other experimental work being carried out in America 
by Drewsen and others is referred to. The last apecialpocess 

. . . ° ° Ae. 
described in this chapter is a high pressure process of Hagglund 
and Bergius. This process of Hagglund and Bergius is now 
being tried in an experimentai plant in Europe and is claimed to 
give increased yields of acetone and wood alcohol. It is worked 
under about fifty atmospheres and about 250 to 300° C. Numer- 
ous new patents are cited and briefly reviewed. 


The tenth chapter deals with the odor question in the manu- 
facture of sulphate pulp. The subject is well treated. The ef- 
fectiveness of some of the Schacht processes in mitigating these 
drawbacks is mentiored. Various other oxidation methods are 
also mentioned. The recent experiments of Hintikka are noted 
as well. This chapter was given an extended review in Paper 
TravE JourRNAL, Vol. 83, No. 25, Dec. 16, 1926. 


The processing of the pulp is the subject of chapter eleven, 
which is devoted to the practical phases of manufacture and is 
well illustrated with many cuts of various types of apparatus. 
Different types of knotters and screens are described. Then the 
dewatering of the stock with cylinder type machines is treated, 
particularly as in preparation for its treatment in kollergangs, 
which is a broad European practice not so widely adopted in 


America. The fine screening is then dealt with carefully and the 


final dewatering and conversion into sheet form on the pulp ma- 
chine. The control of these processes on the pulp machine, by 
the use of regulators such as the Arca and the Kalle regulator, 
is described in detail. The drying control of the various types of 
machines is discussed, as are also various types of accessory 
machinery used in connection with these operations. 


Chapter twelve deals with the technical reclamation of by- 
products. It treats particularly the production of methyl alcohol 
and liquid rosin, or talldl. 

The construction of plants is very briefly mentioned in the 
thirteenth chapter. It might havé been well to discuss these 
things at greater length. This chapter is contributed by Director 
Gunnar Sundblad. 

In chapter fourteen we find much of considerable interest to 
chemists engaged in the industry, in the form of G. K. Bergman’s 
ideas of chemical control in the factory and in the testing of 
pulp. Dr. Bergman is Director of the Central Laboratory at 
Helsingfors. Several methods of analysis of the liquors are con- 
sidered. Then methods of investigation of sludge and black 
liquor are discussed. There is a section on the by-products, and 
fnally a principal section on the testing of the pulp, which deals 
with the determination of moisture, purity of pulp, the bleacha- 
bility, and the strength determination. While this is clearly pre- 
sented, it is quite certain that other problems might have been 
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discussed which are important from the control standpoint. For 
one instance, no method is given for the investigation of vola- 
tilized soda losses. 

In chapter fifteen Dr. Hagglund considers the chemical proper- 
ties of soda and sulphate pulp. In this chapter are given numer- 
ous tabulations which merit careful study of investigators along 
these lines. The literature is freely referred to and discussed. 
The latter part of the chapter deals with some microchemical tests 
which are of special practical significance. In this case the tests 
for distinguishing between the alkali cooked pulps and sulphite 
pulps are described. The methods of Klemm and also of Lofton 
and’ Merritt are dealt with. 

The very important subject of heat technic and heat practice in 
the sulphate pulp manufacture is discussed in chapter sixteen in 
cooperation with H. Brahmer and G. Sundblad. The first division 
of this chapter deals with the experimental investigations and 
comparisons between different systems and pays particular atten- 
tion to the new heat saving methods. The Sandberg and Sund- 
blad system is explained thorcughly. This is often referred to 
as the S.-S. system. This is followed by special investigation of 
the heat relations in the cooking of kraft pulp, and divides the 
heat consumed and reclaimed in such a manner as to show ulti- 
mately a complete heat balance covering the process of cooking 
the pulp, reclaiming the liquors, and further processing the pulp. 
Surely this chapter is the most complete treatment of this par- 
ticular subject thus far published and reflects the great interest 
given ot fuel and heat problems in Europe in recent years. The ~ 
chapter is exceptionally well written and concludes with a sum- 
marization of the results, in eight important points. One of the 
most striking of these points states that an effective water economy 
can save more than two tons of steam per ton of wood. 

Special mention must be made of the numerous charts included 
in this chapter, particularly in the section devoted to the general 
calculations of the steam requirements in sulphate pulp manu- 
facture. 

Chapter seventeen is a summarization of data referring to the 
commercial aspects of manufacture, including some basic figures 
for costs and for production. 

Chapter eighteen is statistical, listing the production of each 
of the companies in each country over a period of years starting 
about 1900. 

Chapter nineteen is an appendix. This is devoted first to the 
chemistry of the cooking, discussing some-of the physico-chemical 
considerations developed by Arrhenius. The recent work of 
Hagglund and Klein and Kullgren along theoretical lines is also 
referred to. The technical development involving preliminary 
impregnation is also considered. There is also an addenda to 
chapter six on the separation of black liquor from. pulp which 
treats the problem in considerable detail, based on the recent work 
of Sanson and Kullgren. 

In addition to this, there is an important addenda to chapter 
seven on evaporation of black liquor and another to chapter ten 
on the question of odor. 

The book is well written throughout. The printing is very 
clear. The binding might well have been of higher grade for a 
book of this type, the usefulness of which indicates its continuous. 
handling by those engaged in the industry. 

The book is adequately indexed by subjects and also separately 
by names of authors—W. E. B. B. 

Otto Elsner, Berlin, Publishers. Price, 30 marks. 


R. C. Swan Resigns 

R. C. Swan, of the’ Peshtigo Paper Company, Peshtigo, Wis- 
consin, has resigned from that company, resignation to take effect 
January 1. Mr. Swan has been with the Peshtigo Paper Com- 
pany for four yeas, acting as manager and sales manager. He 
has not yet decided just what business he will take up following 
his resignation. However, it is believed that he will continue to 
be actively associated with the paper industry. 
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Speed Reducer Types and Their Application to 


Industrial Requirements 


A speed reducer may be defined as an assembly of gears 
within an enclosed housing,’ the purpose of which is to secure 
a desired reduction of speed between a driving and a driven 
shaft efficiently, within a mingmum sjlace. The purpose of 
the enclosed housing is to retain the lubricant for moving parts 
and protect them from disintegrating abrasive external effects, 
also to protect operatives from danger of moving parts. 

The great variation of requirements on speed reduction units 
has resulted in the design of a number of different types. I 
is true that in many cases*a speed reducer of one design can 
be substituted for a reducer of some other design without alter- 
ations or modifications, but in many cases, some one type will 
more nearly fulfill the specific requirements than any 
type. 

Successful speed reducers of different types are prcduced by 
a number of manufacturers and it can be said that the matter 
of theoretical design, while an important factor, will not alone 
insure a machine successful in practical operation. Theoretical 
design must be supplemented by careful investigation and analy- 
sis of each detail of the construction and the proper proportion- 
ing of the parts not only for strength, but for wear under the 
severe operation conditions the unit may be called 
meet. 

Workmanship must be of a high standard and the proper 
kind and grade of materials used. The importance of these 
factors is seldom brought out in trade paper articles, and in 
the advertising matter of manufacturers, but they are of vital 
importance and the degree of attained by eny typ: 
of reduction unit in operation will soon indicate whether or 
not the points outlined have been given proper consideration. 

In this article we will endeavor in a general way, to 
touch on the different types of speed reducers most suit- 
able and economical for various kinds of industrial ser- 
vice. We will begin by grouping the common type into 
three classes, basing the classification on the type of gears 
used rather than on the general construction of the units. 

These three general types are: spur gear speed reduce-, 
the herringbone gear reducer, the worm gear speed reducer. 


other 


upon to 


success 


We will, in the following discussion follow the order in which 
these designs have been developed and adapted for their particu- 
lar use in industrial service. 


Spur Gear Speed Reducers 


These units are called spur gear reducers from the fact that 
combinations of spur gears are used to produce the desired 
speed reduction. This type is usually of the straight line drive 
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variety meaning that the high and slow speed shafts are con- 
centric. They are fully enclosed and self-lubricatmg, 

Much has been said and written to bring out points in favor 
of the different gear combinations such as the non-planctary, 
planetary, and the multiple back gear type, and as these argu- 


Fic. 2 
Spur Reducer Driving Sulphur Burner Paver Mill. 
ments have been published in a number of industzial periodicals 
during recent years, we take it for granted that the reader has 
a general idea of the different construction principles, so it 
will be of little interest to review these different points in the 
present article, 


Fic. 3 
Spur Reducer Driving Rotary Kiln in Cement Mill. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the general construction of a well known 
type of spur gear reduction unit. The pinion instead of mesh- 
ing directly. with a slow speed gear transmits its power through 
a number of idle gears to a large rotating internal gear. This 
arrangement is repeated for each reduction step. This con- 
struction has the advantage of producing a small and com- 
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pact unit with comparatively small gears and as the pinion is 
located concentric with the slow speed gears the bearing pressures 
on the high and slow speed shafts are to a certain degree 
balanced. This does not mean that there are no bearing loads 
in a spur gear reduction unit of this type. However, as the 
bearing load is distributed among the idler gears and as these 


Fic. 4 


Battery of Spur Reducers Driving Sulphite Chest of Large Pacific Coast 
Paper and Pulp Mill. 


are well oiled and protected, frictional losses and maintenance 
costs are comparatively low. 

When hardened and heat-treated gears are used in spur gear 
reducers of this type, the power transmitting capacity is gener- 
ally about the same as that of an electric motor of the same 
rating to which it may be connected, although the toraue ratio 
of the high and low speed shafts will run very high in most 
cases. This is a great advantage when space is valuable and 
a combination of an electric motor with a reducer of this 
kind makes a neat and efficient installation wherever shafts 
are to be direct connected in line by flexible couplings. The 
construction is somewhat at a disadvantage in the case of an 


Spur Reducer Suspended from Ceiling Driving Bread Baking Machine. 
everhung load on the extended shafts. This tends to produce 
excessive leverage, considerable heating and rapid wear. This 
disadvantage, however, is readily overcome by the use of an 
cuthoard bearing where side-pulls are encountered, as in the 
case where a pulley, gear or sprocket is mounted on the ex- 
tended shaft. 

The speed at which spur gear reducers are operated should 
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not exceed. speeds recommended by the manufacturers, as the 
types of gears, and the combination of the gears used does 
not lend itself to speeds above ordinary electric motor speeds. 
For sizes of 25 hp. or more, moderate speed motors are pre- 
ferable. High speeds will produce excessive. heating and in 
inany instances undesirable noise and vibration. 


Fic. 6 

Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5 show typical .nstallations of this type of 

unit in various industrial plants. 
Herringbone Gear Speed Reducers 

Herringbone gears were primarily developed in order to obtain 
a smooth and ‘continuous tooth contact, and to give a silent, 
vibrationless transfer of power from one gear to another. This, 
of course holds true for single helical gears, the only object of 
double helical or herringbone gears being to eliminate erd thrust 

With modern gear cutting equipment, this type of gearing 
has attained a high degree of perfection, and it is used to 
advantage in connection with reduction of very high speeds as 
are encountered in the operation of steam turbines, certain kinds 
of water wheels and high speed electric motors. Herringbone 
gears are also to be: recommended where production processes 
depend on smooth operation of the production machinery. 

Herringbone gear speed reducers are the natural result of 


the application of herringbone gears with their many advantages 
to the enclosed type of reduction unit. 

Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate the compactness, simplicity and sturdi- 
ness of this type. These units can be used on lower reduction 
ratios for increasing speed, but wherever used for this kind of 
service, precaution should be taken both’as to the design of 
gears and to the system of lubrication. The full details of 
service required should be given the meanufacturer. 
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fhe overall dimensions of the gears.and housings of herring- 
bone gear reducers are somewhat in excess.of the dimensions 
of spur gear reducers of the same power transmitting capacityr 
This is due to the high speed and slow speed shafts of the 
herringbone type running parrallel and because the pinion and 
gear are only engaged at one point as compared to several 
points in contact with the spur gear type. However, by pro- 
portioning the sizes of the gears in reduction units of more 
than one gear train to suit the torque, it is possible to use 


Fic. 8 
Herringbone Reducer Driving Line Shaft in Grain Mill. 
smaller gears and finer pitches on the high speed end and 
thus minimize the overall dimensions of the housing. High 
ratios are available in small compounding an! 
tripling the reductions. 


housings by 


Figs. 8 and 9 show two installations of this type of reduction 


Fic. 9 
Herringbone Reducer Driving Ball Mills. 

unit. Briefly, the advantages of a herrinfibone gear reducer as 
compared io the spur gear reducer are as follows: 

1.. It will handle high initial speeds. 

2. It will stand shock loads bette on account of 
construction. 

3. It will give a smoother transfer of power from one gear 
to another, 


its tooth 
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4. It can be used for speed increasing purposes at lower 
reduction ratios. 

5. Generally a herringbone gear reducer will carry a certain 
amount of overhung load on the extended shafts without the 
addition of an outboard bearing, but this load should not be 
greater than recommended by the manufacturers. 


Fic. 10 
General Construction of the High Efficiency Worm Reducer. 
Worm Gear Speed Reducers 
Worm gear speed reducers and’ their principles of operation 
have been known foi\a long time, but it was not until recently 


that this type of reducer has received the 
that brings about 


kind of attention 


constructive development. The worm gear 
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Fic. 11 
Commercial Worm Gear Speed Reducer. 


type of reducer has been and is still considered by many as 4 
very inefficient and unreliable means of speed reduction, but 
recent investigations have brought about improvements in 
design and manufacturing methods that have resulted in the 
development of efficient worm gear reducers to meet the exact- 
ing conditions of modern industrial service. 

These developments have brought the modern worm gear re 
ducer into a class of high speed, high efficiency and high powef 
transmitting capacity but the simple construction is retained 
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and makes it an ideal drive where space is limited and where 
power has to be transmitted at right angles. The efficiency 
of this type is almost on a par with any other type of reduc- 
tion unit and at certain low ratios, the efficiency is even greater 
than the spur type and bevel gear reducers. Due to the sim- 
plicity of design and its adaptation to any kind of position and 
installation, the high efficiency worm gear reducer has found a 
wide popularity. 


Fic. 12 
Vertical Worm Gear Speed Reducer. 


Worm gear combinations in suitable housings will run in 
any position, vertical, as well as horizontal, and are, there- 
fore popular as agitator drives and for similar installations. 

From an economical standpoint, worm gear reducers can be 
divided into two groups, one group is the original development 
usually equipped with commercially cut worm gears and worms 


Fic. 13 
Worm Gear Speed Reducer Driving Agitator in a Bakery. 


made from some fairly high carbon steel and keyed to a worm 
gear shaft. Bearings are usually plain sleeve bearings and 
depending on lubrication from the splash of the worm and 
worm gear. 

Figs, 11 and 12 give a good view of the general construction 
of this type of worm gear reducer. Although, perhaps, it appears 
to be an antiquated type of equipment, it has nevertheless a wide 
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application for a cheap and dependable unit with higher reduc- 
tions in intermittent and temporary service where the power 
transmitting efficiency is of no importance. It gives good re- 
sults on the slow speed end of extremely high reduction, it is a 
useful timing device as a combination of a few worm gear ratios 
would give very high reduction with comparatively few parts. It 
is indispensable on many hoists and elevators on account of self- 
locking properties on high ratios, 


Fic. 14 


Combination of Worm Gear and Spur Gear Speed Reducer driving a glass 
Lehr—total reduction 5,000 to 1. 


The public is often confused as to the self-locking ability of 
worm gears. Several conditions influence this feature, me main 
being the lead angle of the worm thread. On a plain bearing 
worm gear reducer, it is safe to assnme self-locking when this 


Fic. 15 
Worm Gear Reducer Applied to Driving a Hoist. 


angle is 6 degrees or less. This angle will give about 50 per 
cent. efficiency and in order for a worm gear to lock, the efficiency 
must be 50 per cent. less. 


The second group is the new development as previously men- 
tioned. In this type all unnecessary friction is eliminated in the 
shaft bearings by iricorporating ball and roller bearings to take care 
of radial and thrust loads on the worm and worm gears. “Thus 
the efficiency of these units is exceptionally high. 
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Great care is necessary in the tooth design and especially 
designed manufacturing tools and equipment are necessary t 
insure extreme accuracy in the production of worm gears and 
other parts. 

Maximum results are only secured through the use of highest 
grade materials carefully selected. This together with close 
attention to manufacturing processes, insures perfect tooth con- 


tact and extreme quietness in operation without vibration. 


Uses and Applications 


As the worm gear reducer delivers power only at right angles, 
it is not suitable when driving and driven shafts must be parallel 
or concentric. There are however, many uses for which the high 
elficiency worm gear reducer is better adapted than any other 
type of speed reducer. 


Wakana Paper Co. Makes Improvements 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 10, 1927.—The Wakana Paper Com- 
pany at Mishawaka, Ind., is spending several thousands of dollars 
for new machinery and in the remodeling of factory equipment, 
Factory processes also are being revamped. The company is suc- 
cessor to the old LaSalle Paper Company. 


Officials of the company state that already contracts have been 
secured which will absorb 65 per cent of the plant output. It is 
planned to manufacture four kinds of special papers, of which 
the greater part wil! be high grade rag and bleached sulphite pa- 
pers for converting purposes, or parchmentizing, the remainder of 
the production to be a light weight manifold bond and writing 
paper. 


Fic. 17 


Application of a High Efficiency Worm Gear Reducer to the Drive for a Fourdrinier Machine 


Fx. 16 


Combination of one Spur Gear Reducer and 
three Worm Gear § Reducers used on the 
drive for a large pulp grinding machine in the 
Paper Industry—total reduction 35,000 to 1. 


Because of their almost noiseless operations, they are ideal 
for driving fans which have a tendency to transmit all sounds 
that originate near ty. They are very successful as right angle 
drives in large process machines, such as paper machines, where 
unusual smoothness cf power flow is required. The horizontal 
type are also used as right angle reduction drives with electric 
motors and gasoline and oil engines—often with the slow speed 
shaft extended on both sides for a double sprocket or gear 
drive. 


They seem to be particularly well adapted for use with high 
speed steam turbines and are being successfully operated at speeds 
up to 4000 or 6000 r.p.m. on the worm without undue heating. 

The vertical type of the high efficiency worm reducer delivers 
power either upward or downward, or in both directions when 
desired, through its vertical slow speed shaft. Because of the 
angular drive, this type driven by a standard horizontal motor 
makes an ideal combination for driving agitators, mixing and 
stirring machines—vertical, submerged centrifugal pumps, capstan 
drives and other machinery operated by vertical drive shafts. 
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in a Paper Mill. Note Taper Pulley and Friction Clutch, 


Within a short time a production of 400 tons monthly will be at- 
tained, most of which will be sold in Chicago and Cleveiand. 
Present operating schedules call for a consumption of 500 tons of 
raw pulp monthly, of which 450 tons are sulphite and soda pulp 
and 50 tons rag pulp. 


The company began operations in the plant, after buying it at a 
receiver’s sale with 35 employees. This was increased to 45 and 


the number wiil be increased to double this number later. Basing 
their predictions on business already in sight, officials expect to 
double the capacity of the plant in less than two years. 


Ample room for expansion is available as the company owns 
41% acres of which only one and one-half acres is occupied by 
buildings. These are comparatively new, being only three years. 
They were constructed to house the Franklin division of the 
LaSalle Paper Company. 


Binders Board Association Meets 


The Binders Board Manufacturers Association met at the 
Canadian Club, New York, on Tuesday, to consider the ac- 
complishments of the 1926 advertising, and to plan for further 
advertising in 1927. In connection with the 1926 campaign, 4 
very handsomely bound booklet entitled “Bound to Last” was 
distributed to the members. 
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Treatment Of Replacement Reserve Funds’ 


By Carl H. Nau 


The Journal of Accountancy for July, 1926, page 40, contains 
the comments of an officer of a public-utility company upon the 
suggestions of a consulting engineer for a public utility commis- 
sion who is said to have recommended that a public utility be re- 
quired to deposit its replacement reserve funds in a separate 
tank account, instead of being permitted to invest such funds 
in extensions and additions to the property. The readers of The 
Journal were invited to express their views as to the treatment 
of this important factor in the balance-sheet of a public utility. 
This invitation was accepted’ by George S. Call, and in the 
August issue of The Journal, page 44, there was printed a letter 
from him in which he expresses agreement with the officer of the 
public-utility company as to the folly and economic waste involv- 
ed in depositing such funds at a low rate of interest instead ot 
reinvesting them in the property, where they would probably pro- 
duce a larger return. However, he takes issue with the public- 
utility officer in his statement that the public has no interest in 
the earnings from such a fund. My attention has been called 
to both of these articles, with the request that I write a mem- 


orandum for The Journal on the treatment of replacement reserve 
funds, 


(1) It would not seem that there could be controversy regard- 
ing the contention of the public-utility officer that a utility is en- 
titled to a rate for service which will reimburse it for 
A—Operating expenses, including current maintenance and taxes. 
B-—Reimbursement to the company for current general destruc- 

tion of its property by usage or abandonment 
C—Interest return on the fair value of the property (the only 
disagreement arises over the rate of interest.) 


(2) If the return is based upon the cost of the property (or 
upon its fair value from a date specific at which public regulation 
of rates and all future accruals to replacement funds begin) then 
the return from the investment of the replacement reserve funds 
has no bearing in any computation for the establishment of rates 
for service because the value of the property already contains the 
sum which has been accumulated for its future replacement, and 
earnings from any investment of replacement funds (whether in 
property or in securities) operate solely in the benefit of the con- 
sumer. 

(3) If it be suggested that the depreciation reserve should be 
deducted from the cost of the property (or its fair value at the 
date from which public regulation begins, plus additions at cost) 
each time the question of the propriety of the existing rates arises, 
then, of course, the utility should be entitled to the same rate of re- 
turn on the money invested in the replacement reserve funds 


* From Journal of Accountancy. 


(whether it be a deposit or be invested in extensions to the prop- 
erty or be in securities) as it is on the money invested in the prop- 
erty itself. However much contention there may be about the 
question of whether or not depreciation should be deducted from 
the cost (or value of the property at the date when a utility is 
brought under public regulation) I have not yet heard any one 
suggest that future depreciation reserves should be deducted from 
such cost (or value of property) after the utility has been 
brought under public regulation. The whole controversy seems 
to have raged around the starting point, but there would not seem 
to be any question about the values upon which a utility is entitled 
to a return after the time when all additions to the property have 
been brought under the control of regulatory commissions. These 
values would be the fair value determined at the time the utility 
was brought under regulation plus the cost of such subsequent ex- 
tensions and betterments as are financed by the sale of new securi- 
ties. 

(4) If the utility obtains an income from the established rates 
for service, neither more nor less than an amount which will re- 
imburse it for all operating expenses including current mainten- 
ance, taxes and depreciation, plus the agreed-upon fair return on 
the investment in its property (which includes not only the fixed 
property but all property used in rendering the service), then the 
only interest which the public has in the depreciation or replace- 
ment reserve funds is that such funds be neither more nor less 
than necessary to replace all property at the proper time and that 
they be available when needed so that the public service will not 
suffer. 

(5) Theoretically, it is true that the reserve for renewals and 
replacements (call it depreciation, retirement expense, or by any 
other title or titles given to this account or subdivision thereof) 
has been provided by the present consumer for the future main- 
tenance of the plant, and the public has, therefore, an interest in 
the use made of any funds created through such reserves. It also 
has an interest in the actual or potential earnings of such funds. 
Theoretically, it is also true that such funds merely measure the 
value of the property worn out, lost or become obsolete in render- 
ing service, and hence the funds are the property of the utility as 
much is the illustrative pole mentioned by the public-utility officer, 
It is the contention of the utility officer that the money belongs to 
the utility as much as the pole, and that the public has merely paid 
the utility for the property used up in rendering ‘service in the rate 
which it has paid for the service. However, we cannot stop here 
and fail to recognize that, primarily, the utility exists to render a 
specific public service and that if the pole is necessary to render 
this service the utility should neither be permitted to sell the pole 
without replacing it nor to use its retirement and replacement 
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funds without giving the public the benefits derived from their use. 
Moreover, we must always keep in mind that the utility is at all 
times entitled to a return on the value of the pole and not on the 
sum of the value of the pole, and the amount which it has received 
from the consumer for retirement or replacement of the pole. 

If it be assumed that the utility is limited to a fixed and specific 
rate of return, then the scale of rates for service should include 
provision only for such rate of return on the cost of the property 
(or agreed-upon value at the date regulation began, plus additions 
at cost). If the utility invests its renewal and replacement funds 
in additions and betterments (and is coincidentally permitted to 
capitalize them by issuing additional securities), it will, to the ex- 
tent of such investment, receive the specified rate of return, not 
only on the original cost of the property but also on the funds pro- 
vided by the consumer to replace the property at some future time. 
This situation seldom, if ever, arises in practice. Usually additions 
precede the authority to issue additional securities. If the utility, 
as suggested by the engineer, deposits such funds or invests them 
in low-interest-bearing securities its aggregate income will be that 
much less and it would be necessary to obtain from the rates for 
service as much ‘more as is measured by the differences betweer 
the income from investment securities and potential income from 
investment in the property. But the public is not benefited by an 
unwise economic policy which ties up funds at a low rate of inter- 
est when they could be more profitably employed by investing them 
in the property of the utility. There may be merit in Mr. Call's 
suggestion to divide the benefit from the useful employment of 
these funds between the public and the utility, and there may 
well be instances when practical equity would be served by adopt- 
ing some such expedient as he suggests. This procedure would 
not result in giving the public any added advantage except the 
one secured to it by giving the utility an incentive to make the best 
possible use of these funds. 

(6) The practical application of theoretically sound expedients 
is fraught with very great difficulty and, at best, only a very rough 
approximation toward the equitable handling of public-utility prob- 
lebs can be made by public utility commissions or other regulatory 
bodies. Rates of interest, guesses concerning a proper allowance 
for depreciation, (or replacement reserves) and even the dimen- 
sions of the measuring stick itself, the dollar, are in a continual 
state of flux and change. The error in properly forecasting and 
using any one of these and other factors introduces a more dis- 
turbing element in approximating the rough equity striven for in 
rate regulation than does the failure to ignore such theoretical re- 
finements as suggested by Mr. Call. 

(7) In 1914 the writer's firm was employed to assist the public- 
utilities commission of Ohio in prescribing a uniform classification 
of accounts for electric utilities. Because this classification deals 
with the general subject of replacement funds, it may be worth 
while to quote the provisions relating to this subject which were 
prescribed by the Ohio commission. These provisions reflected the 
opinions of the writer at a time when he had given much careful 
thought to the problem. The provisions relating to renewal and 
replacement funds and the general subject of depreciation or, as 
it is styled in this document, “deferred upkeep,” are explained and 
defined in a separate chapter of the classification and are given as 
follows: 


Provisions for Deferred Maintenance 


The law of Ohio relating to this matter is as follows: 
Depreciation account— 

“Section 614-49. Every public utility shall carry a proper and 
adequate depreciation or deferred maintenance account, whenever 
the commission after investigation shall determine that a deprecia- 
tion account can be reasonably required. 

The commission shall ascertain, determine and prescribe what 
are proper and adequate charges for depreciation of the several 
classes of property for each public utility. The cnarge for de- 
preciation shall be such as will provide the amount required over 
and above the cost and expense of maintenance to keep the pro- 
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perty of the public utility in a state of efficiency corresponding jo 
the progress of the art or industry. The commission may pre- 
scribe such changes in such charges for depreciation from time 
to time as it may find necessary.” 


“Section 614-50. ‘The moneys for depreciation charges thus pro- 
vided for shall be set aside out of the earnings and carried as a 
depreciation fund. The meneys in such fund may be ex- 
pended in new construction, extensions or additions to the pro- 
perty of the public utility, or invested, and if invested, the income 
from the investment shall also be carried in the depreciation fund. 
Such fund and the proceeds thereof may be used for the purpose 
of renewing, restoring, replacing, or substituting depreciated pro- 
perty in order to keep the plant in a state of efficiency. Such 
fund and the proceeds or income therefrom shall be used for no 
purpose other than as provided in this section, except upon the 
approval of the commission.” ; 


In order to privide the bookkeeping machinery for making a 
proper record relating to the matter of deferred maintenance, each 
utility shall keep the following four accounts: 


’ 

No. 27: Dererrep Upkeep—(or some sub-account thereunder). 
This account will measure the deferred expenses for future main- 
tenance chargeable against the current operations, in accordance 
with the provisions made by the management of the utility to take 
care of such deferred expense. 


No. 93: Reserve ror Dererrep UpKEEP—(or some sub-account 
thereunder). This account provides the boukkeeping machinery 
through which to record the entire history of the transactions af- 
fecting the deferred maintenance. 

No. 63: Dererrep Upkeep Funp—This account will represent 
an actual fund, set apart from the current receipts, from which 
to defray the future cost of deferred maintenance. 

No. 85: Borrowincs rrom Dererrep Upkeep Funp—This ac- 
count will measare the amount of the deferred upkeep fund ex- 
pended or in process of being expended for new construction, ex- 
tensions or additions, permitted to be made by the utility under 
section 614-50. 

Account No. 27—Deferred upkeep, shall be charged, and ac- 
count No. 93, reserve for deferred upkeep, shall be credited 
monthly, or annually, with such an amount as in the judgment of 
the management will be sufficient to maintain the structures and 


equipment of ‘the utility as an efficient instrument for rendering 
service for all time. 


Account No. 63. deferred upkeep fund, shall be charged and 
current cash credited monthly or annually for the amount trans- 
ferred to the deferred upkeep fund equal to the charge to de- 
ferred upkeep and the corresponding credit to reserve for deferred 
upkeep. 

For class A utilities, both the maintenance charge for deferred 


upkeep and the corresponding credit to the reserve have been 
subdivided as follows: 


Account 
No. Charges 
271—Extraordinary repairs 
272—Renewals and replacements 
273—Contingencies 
Account 
No. Credits 
931—Reserve for extraordinary repairs 
932—Reserve for renewals and replacements 
933—Reserve for contingencies. 
The deferred upkeep fund, however, need not be so subdivided. 
The charges to deferred upkeep for such anticipated extraordinary 
repairs, renewals and replacements, and contingencies, shall be 


. determined by the management of the utility, taking into con- 


sideration all material experience of the past, as well as the best 
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estimate of the future, and shall be so fixed as to distribute the 
burden of such deferred expense, as nearly as may be, evenly 
throughout the useful life of the property. 


Pending the Making of Rules 

Pending the making of rules by the commission under the 
authority of Section 614-49, the utility shall furnish to the com- 
mission annually a summary analysis of the charges and credits 
to the reserve for deferred upkeep. 

The deferred upkeep fund shall be kept separate 1rom the cur- 
rent cash, and may be deposited in bank or invested in readily con- 
vertible securities. All interest and income from the deposit or 
investment of this fund shall accrue to and be charged 
to the fund, and credited to the reserve for deferred up- 
keep, or if, in pursuance to the permission given in section 614-50, 
the utility uses money from this fund for new construction, ex- 
tensions or additions to its property, the amount so expended shall 
Le considered as a loan made by the fund, and an entry passed 
charging current cash and crediting account No. 85, borrowings 
from deferred upkeep fund. 

The borrowed money shall be restored to the deferred upkeep 
fund whenever necessitated by the demand upon the fund for 
defraying expenditures for deferred maintenance. 

The credit balances appearing in any reserve accounts relating 
to the fixed assets of the utility as of December 31, 1914, for 
depreciation or for deferred maintenance as herein defined, shall 
be carried forward intact on the books of the utility as of that 
date. On January 1, 1915 (or as soon hereafter as the utility 
shall have provided for the accounts prescribed in this classifica- 
‘tion), an’ entry shall be passed as of January 1, 1915, charging all 
such accounts and crediting reserve for deferred upkeep or, in the 
case of Class A utilities, one or more of its subdivisions as the 
management of the utility may decide. As of the same date a 
journal entry shall be passed charging deferred upkeep fund 
and crediting borrowings from deferred upkeep fund for the 
total amount of such reserves. 


Extraordinary Repairs 

When extraordinary repairs as later defined herein are made, the 
cost thereof shall be charged to the reserve for deferred upkeep 
(class A, reserve for extraordinary repairs) and defrayed from 
the deferred upkeep fund. 

When items of tangible fixed assets are retired from service, 
whether as the result of wear and tear, breakage, supercession, dis- 
continuance of use, or as the result of contingencies as herein 
defined, they shall be credited at their original cost (estimated if 
not known) to the fixed asset account affected, and charged to 
the reserve for deferred upkeep, (class A, reserve for renewals and 
replacements). Their then value, if any, as second-hand material 
or junk, shall be charged to the sub-account “scrap” under account 
No. 73, materials and supplies, and credited to the reserve for de- 
terred upkeep (class A, reserve for renewals and replacements). 
The proceeds from the sale of such scrap shall be transferred 
fericdically from the current cash to the deferred upkeep fund, 
and any errors in the estimate of the value of such scrap, as 
deternined hy its sale or other disposition, shall be adjusted be- 
tween the accounts involved, 


Total Cost Shall Be Charged 


When items of fixed assets thus retired from service are re- 
newed or replaced, the total cost of the new property shall be 
charged to the appropriate fixed asset accounts, and such portion 
only of the renewal or replacement as is measured by the credit to 
the fixed asset accounts for the retirement of the property renewed 
or replaced shall be defrayed from the deferred upkeep fund. 

Deferred upkeep or deferred maintenance consists of such ex- 
penditures necessary to be made in the future in order to keep 
the structures and equipment composing the physical plant of the 
future in order to keep the structures and equipment composing 
utility in proper state of repair and efficiency, whether such main- 
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tenance be necessitated by wear and tear, accidental breakage, 
destruction by casualties, or by supercession due to changes in the 
art. 

Current repairs are not chargeable to deferred upkeep and are 
provided fcr herein by direct charges to the several maintenance 
accounts in the classification, and are defined as the ordinary cur- 
rent daily, weekly or monthly repairs, necessary to be made to 
a similar extent, one year with another, to keep the plant in cur- 
rent operating condition. 

Extraordinary repairs are defined as the larger and more un- 
usual repairs made te structures or equipment, the deterioration 
of which has been accumulating for a period of time and which, 
in the nature of things, it would be impracticable to overcome 
by current repairs. Provision for such repairs through charges 
to deferred upkeep serves the purpose of distributing the burden 
of such expense over a similar period of time and also of equal- 
izing cost statistics. 


Renewals and Replacements Defined 


Renewals and replacements are defined as the cost of rehabili- 
tation of such a complete unit of structure or equipment as can 
be identified in the property accounts of the utility. When the 
use of any tangible fixed asset is discontinued it shall be treated 
as retired, whether renewed or replaced or other property sub- 
stituted therefor or not. 

Contingencies are defined as the additional cost of maintain- 
ing the structures and equipment of the utility resulting from 
casualties and events of an unusual, extraordinary and unfore- 
seen character, not covered, or which in the judgment of the com- 
mission it would not be good business practice to cover, by in- 
surance. The character of these contingencies is so varied that 
it is not possible to anticipate in what form they will arise. Among 
others, there are storms, floods, fires, explosions, strikes, riots, 
civil disturbances and other similar disasters, involving destruc- 
tion of property and part or complete suspension of service. The 
effect of contingencies is two-fold, (1) to hasten the date when 
the property involved needs to be repaired, renewed or replaced, 
and (2) to occasion losses and require expenditures additional 
to the cost of restoration of the structures and equipment re- 
flected in the fixed asset accounts. Class A utilities shall charge 
to the reserve for renewals and replacements so much of this 
cost as is reflected by the credit to fixed asset accounts for prop- 
erty retired, and the remainder of such cost shall be charged 
to the reserve for contingencies, and defrayed from tne deferred 
upkeep fund. 

At the close of any reporting period class A utilities may, 
by proper adjusting journal entries, transfer balances compris- 
ing the reserve for deferred upkeep from one sub-division of the 
reserve to another, in order to equalize and adjust any errors 
oi judgment in making the estimates for the several classes of 
deferred maintenance. 

In the case of classes B, C and D utilities the charges to the 
sub-divisions of the deferred upkeep and the credits to the sub- 
divisions of the reserve for deferred upkeep, prescribed for class 
A utilities, may be made to the account, deferred upkeep, and to 
the account, reserve for deferred upkeep. 


What the Record Will Exhibit 


The requirements relating to the setting aside of the deferred 
upkeep fund will be complied with by periodical reimbursement 
to the fund cash or the current cash, as the case may be, of the 
difference between the receipts that accrue to the tund and the 
disbursements payable from the fund, and it will not be neces- 
sary to pay vouchers by a separate series of cheques drawn against 
the fund for such items as are payable from the fund. If re- 
ceipts accruing to the fund and expenditures payable from the 
fund are not currently deposited therein or disbursed therefrom 
an accounting may be set up on the books of the utility in such 


a manner as will preserve 2 permanent record exhibiting the fol- 
lowing: 


Cost Section 
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Fund receipts by current cash—DR, 

1—The sum total of all charges to deferred upkeep for the 
period. 

2—Receipts from the sale of scrap from retired or abandoned 
property for the period. 

3—Receipts, if any, from earnings on fund investments for the 
period. 

4—All other receipts properly accruing to the fund for the 
period. 

Fund disbursements by current cash—CR. 

1—Borrowings from deferred upkeep found for the period. 

2—The portion of the cost of renewals and replacements 
credited to fixed asset accounts and charged to the reserve, meas- 
uring that portion of the cost of the property retired for the 
period which has beer replaced. 

3—Extraordinary repairs, measured by the charges to reserve 
for extraordinary repairs for the period. 

4—Contingencies, measured by the charge to the reserve for 
contingencies for the period. 

5—All other expenditures properly payable from the fund for 
the period. 

The excess of the fund receipts over the expenditures payable 
from the fund, shall be transferred from the current cash to the 
deferred upkeep fund, or vice versa. 

The foregoing requirements are prescribed both for privately 
and municipally owned utilities. _Municipally ‘owned and operated 
utilities shall raise the reserve for deferred upkeep provided for 
herein, and concurrently make the proper complementary charges 
tc’ deferred upkeep. 

Nore—Under the system cf accounts prescribed herein, it is 
possible for the reserve for deferred upkeep to stand in debit 
balance. When the reserve for deferred upkeep stands in debit 
balance it will be treated on the balance-sheet in the report to 
the commission as a minus proprietary ‘nterest; when it stands 
in credit balance, as a plus proprietary interest. 

It is interesting to note that in the tentative draft of this order 
of the commission provision had been made for interest at the 
current rate on credits to the account entitled borrowings from 
deferred upkeep fund. However, after considerable discussion at 
meetings attended by representatives of the utilities and repre- 
sentatives of the commission and after careful consideration by 
the commission itself, the provision for interest on borrowing 
from replacement funds was left out of the final classification 
because it was believed that the practical problems involved in 
an attempt to approximate equity in dealing with questions of 
rate regulation were difficult enough without complicating them 
by such theoretical refinements in a scheme of accounts, the pri- 
mary purpose of which was to accumulate and record facts which 
might make possible a rough attempt to arrive at practical equity 
mn specific cases. 

Summary 
This article was primarily prepared in response to a request 
to make comment upon the proposal of the consulting engineer 
(anonymous) referred to by the officer of a public utility (also 
anonymous) and the letter of Mr, Call.. Hence, the following 
summary of the points at issue: 

1—The replacement reserve funds belong to the public-utility 
corporation and, upon its liquidation or upon cessation of public 
regulation or other reason which results in the specific corporation 
no longer being under the regulatory control of the public- 
utility commission, these funds are the private property of the 
corporation to deal with as it sees fit. 

2—The replacement reserve funds have been provided by the 
consumer and so long as the utility continues to render public 
service the regulatory authorities have the right to prescribe how 
they may be employed, whether by investing them in extensions 
or improvement to the property, or by investing them in se- 
curities, or keeping them on deposit, or by all these methods of 
investing them. 


Cost SEcTIon 


3—To require these funds to be kept on deposit or invested 
at a low rate of interest (except that in some rare specific cases 
this may ke indicated to be necessary to finance needed replace. 
ments) can only operate to the detriment of the public in that a 
larger revenue must be obtained from rates for service measured 
by the difference between the income from investments and the 
larger income when more profitably employed. 


Samuel Newton Heads Benefit Chapter 

[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT } 
Fort Epwarp, N. Y., December 27, 1926.—Samuel Newton was 
re-elected president of the Thomas F. Adriance Mutual Benefit 
Chapter of the Fort Edward plant of the International Paper 
Company at the annual meeting of the organization held in 
Adriance Hall. Manager Gyle Wilson, general manager of the 
Fort Edward plant as well as the South Glens Falls Mill of the 
International Paper Company, was the guest of honor at the 
meeting. 

Other officers elected by the Chapter for 1927 are George Bur- 
ton, first vice president, 9. Rouse, second vice president, W. H. 
Barghausen, secretary, Harry Clark, treasurer, George Roberts 
chairman of the insurance committee, James Rourke, chairman of 
the membership committee, Charles Lancaster, chairman of the 
safety committee, Leo Terrio, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, Fred La Farr, chairman of the educational committee, 
William Wetherbee, chairman of the auditing committee. 

It was reported that the membership now totalled 408 which is 
said to be more than ninety per cent of the total employees. Al- 
most $5,000 was paid out by the chapter during the year in sick 
benefits. The business session was followed by a luncheon. 


Fire Losses in St. Maurice Valley Held Down 


Protective measures adopted by International Paper Company, 
in conjuuction with other owners of woodlands, have curiailed 
fire tosses on its holdings in the St. Maurice Valley to nomina! 
size. The International Paper Company owns 3,000 square miles 
of timber limits in this section. 

An essociation of the owners of 16,000 square miles of timbe: 
limits in the St. Maurice Valley has erected eighty steel observa- 
tion towers, 65 to 80 feet in height and laid 1,600 miles of teie- 
phone wires. Fire observers are posted in these towers througa- 
out the cry season and any fire can be seen from two or three 
points so that it can be located immediately and reported. ‘The 
telephene lines are also used for communications by the varivus 
companies in wood-cutting operations. The association employs 
a manager, 35 inspectors, chiefs and assistants, 80 fire guards 
in towers, 100 patrols and fire guards, 50 telephone linemen aud 
5 switchboard employees. 

Dusing the past season, only 9) acres in this district were 
burned. Approximately 33,000 per:ons visited the “bush” of the 
St. Maurice Va!ley during 1926. 


Blake-McFall Paper Co. Changes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLaANbD, Ore., January 10, 1927—The Blake-McFall Paper 
company of Oregon has received a permit to change the name of 
the corporation to Blake, Moffitt & Towne, a name under which 
the principal houses of the company have operated since 1855, ac- 
cording to O. W. Mielke, president of the company. There will be 
no other change either in stock carried, policies or personnel, Presi- 
dent Mielke states. 

Co-incident with the foregoing announcement comes the news 
that Blake, Moffitt & Towne has purchased the Rodgers Paper 
company of Salem, Ore., a business which has been active there 
for thirty years. The Rodgers Paper company has featured print- 
ing and wrapping paper. Mr. Mielke becomes Vice-president of this 
company, which has increased its capital stock from $35,000 to 
$50,000, on December 30. 
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THE PLASTOMETER | 


You want your new roll covering to be just like the last 
one—everyone does. The Plastometer makes this pos- 
sible. It measures the density of the covering by means 
of a most ingenious mechanism. 


Ask Us. 
THE PUSEY AND JONES COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Obituary 


W. N. Caldwell 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPRINGFIELD, HotyoKe, Mass., January 11, 1927.—Winford N. 
Caldwell, 69, for many years head of the American Writing 
Paper Company is dead here. It is an interesting fact that he 
started in business as office boy in the Springfield Institution 
for Savings and was president of the same bank at his death. 


Mr. Caldwell was born in this city July 26, 1857, the only 
son of Charles E. and Melissa (Morgan) Caldwell. After 
attending school including one year in the high school he be- 
came office boy at the bank and was advanced to clerk and 
then to teller, serving in the latter capacity for about nine 
years. When 24 he became bookkeeper for the Riverside Pa- 
per Company and in six months’ time was placed on the road 
as paper salesman. 


He traveled for the company until 1892 when the concern 
built a new mill and elected him treasurer and director. When 
the American Writing Paper Company was formed he was its 
first general manager and was elected head of the company in 
1907, remaining until 1914 when his health having become im- 
paired, he resigned. He was then made chairman of the board 
of directors but failing health compelled: him to relinquish that 
position as well, It was in 1914 that he suffered an apoplectic 
stroke that forced him to abandon arduous work for the rest 
of his life. The strain of the great paper mill strike of 1913 
may have had its effect. 

Mr. Caldwell was interested not only in business affairs but 
had many community interests, was an ardent golfer and inter- 
ested in local and state and national government. He was a 
member of the common council from Ward 1 in 1893 and was 
sent as a delegate to the Republican National Convention from 
the Second District in 1908. 

He had been a member of the boards of directors of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, and the Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company. He leaves his widow, Mrs. 
Fannie L. (Houston) Caldwell, one daughter Mrs. Ruth C. 
Naylor, and one son, Charles M. Caldwell of Boston. The 
funeral was held at the home, Rev. Dr. James Gordon Gilkey 
officiating, and burial was in the Springfield Cemetery. 


Burton J. Hawley 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Utica, N. Y.,-January 10, 1927—Burton J. Hawley, assistant 
treasurer of the Mutual Boxboard Company, died unexpectedly 
at his home in Yorkville recently. Mr. Hawley was taken ili 
shortly before Thanksgiving and was compelled to relinquish his 
duties with the Mutual Co. He had been confined to his home for 
about six weeks but his condition was not regarded as serious. 

He was born in Utica sixty-nine years ago and after graduating 
from high school and business college became connected with Haw- 
ley & Head, which firm operated an iron foundry in Utica, the 
father of the deceased being senior partner. After the father’s 
death he severed connections with Hawley & Head and formed a 
partnership with his brother, William, in a retail store. For a 
number of years he has been associated with the Mutual Box- 
board Company and was a valued official of this firm. 


Franklin B. Wellock 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., January 10, 1927.—The funeral of Franklin B. 
Wellock, for more than twenty years connected with the An- 
idtews Paper Company, this city, was held from his late resi- 
dence, 95 Hewlett street, Roslindale, Mass., today at 1 o’clock. 
‘The Rev. William Whitney Bradley, his brother-in-law, chap- 


’ 


lain at the Charlestown State Prison, officiated. The burial was 
in Woodlawn Cemetery, Everett. 

Mr. Wellock, who died Friday, January 7, at his residence 
after a week’s illness, was born in East Boston and educated 
in the public schools of that district. As a young man he was 
prominent in athletics, particularly as a baseball player. He was 
a member of the Young America baseball team which made an 
enviable record. Frank A. Goodwin, Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles, was a member of the same team. For several years he 
was employed by the Warren Steamship Company and left this 
concern to go to the Andrews Paper Company. He was a 
member of the Prescott Lodge of Masons. 

He is survived by his widow, Gertrude; a son, William M. 
Wellock; his father, William A. Wellock, and a sister, wife of 
the Rev. William Whitney Bradley. 


John Voller 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

FRANKLIN, Ohio, January 10, 1927—John Voller died here last 
week. For 47 years he was superintendent of a paper mill in 
Franklin, having been identified for the greater part of that time 
with the Harding Paper Company. Several years ago he retired 
from active work but never ceased to take keen interest in the 
paper trade. He was interested in the extensive improvements now 
under way at the Franklin mill under the ownership of Maxwell 
Howard of Dayton. 

Mr. Voller died at his residence on East Second street, from 
which place the funeral was conducted by Rev. W: Webb. 

Mr. Voller is survived by three daughters, Mrs. G. W. Bru- 
baker, Atlanta, Ga., Mrs. S. T. Mayer and Miss Charlotte Voller 
of Franklin; and three sons, J. H. Voller, Skull Valley, Arizona; 
J. W. Voller, Jr., Ft. William, Ont., Canada; and Harry Voller, 


of Franklin; and a sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Morley, and a brother, 
both of Haselmere, England. 


James Shannessy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Curcaco, January 10, 1927—James Shannessy, president of the 
Wheeler-Fisher Company, western distributors of the Union Bag 
and Paper Company, of New York City, died suddenly Sunday 
evening, January 2, following a heart attack. The funeral was 
held Wednesday morning, January 5. 

Mr. Shannessy was 54 years old, and had been actively associat- 
ed with the Wheeler-Fisher Company for a period of 35 years. A 
number of years ago he was elected president of that organiza- 
tion, and in that capacity made the acquaintance of a large number 
of paper men in the city, district and entire United States. 

Although no direct steps have been taken as to who will be Mr. 
Shannessy’s successor to the presidency, it is expected that L. F. 
Foster will take that office following the firm’s meeting January 26. 


A. D. Hosfeldt Joins Parker-Scott Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Portianp, Ore., January 10, 1927.—Arthur D. Hosfeldt, of Port- 
land, Ore., who has been recently sales manager of the Blake- 
McFall Paper company, and who has been connected with. that 
firm for 17 years, has acquired an interest in the Parker-Scott 
Paper company, which has been owned by C. M. Packer and Vernon 


C. Scott. He will assume full charge of the sales department of 
this company. 


United Paperboard Resumes at Wabash 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 7, 1927.—After a suspension of work 
for more than six weeks, while repairs were made in the machine 
room No. 1 at the plant of the United Paperboard Company at 
Wabash, Ind., work was resumed December 30, officials of the 
company announced. When the repairs were started it had been ex- 
pected the work would take only a couple of weeks, but weather 
conditions were so adverse that the time was much longer. 


Janw 
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> Li ry fang oe 


No obligation 
Cl sui aha ned | to let us 


help you 
Paper buyers find leading | 
manufacturers in the On any ot your 
Fifth Avenue Building 


wood 


On your buying trip to New York, begin at 
The Fifth Avenue Building. It is the buying or 
center for book, coated; and other papers. I nN) tal 
Here you will find the New York offices and e€ 
salesrooms of the leading paper merchants, 


mill supply manufacturers and mill engineers. bb 
Here, in one building—on one buying trip— ru er 


you can complete your needs for the season. 
The exceptional convenience of location, pleas- 


ing atmosphere and association with success- 
ful business men make this the obvious place Roll 
to do your New York buying. 
Its situation at historic Madison Square 
places The Fifth Avenue Building within easy TO ems 
reach of all uptown and downtown New York. 
Surrounded by the leading hotels. Ten min- 
utes by subway from the Pennsylvania Termi- 
nal. Thirteen minutes from Grand Central. 


Busses and surface lines pass the door. Two 


elevated lines are within two blocks. write, wire, or phone 


ROLL DEPARTMENT 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


The FIFTH AVENUE oars on ma 
BUILDING 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 


at Madison Square, New York NEYSHUNT TE FS 
“More than an office building” ROD NE 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORE. BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 8, 1927 





SUMMARY 
SERGe. “MORO 2 sock oc hewn bods s0dees 4,150 cs. 
Ss 13 crates, 80 bis., 51 cs. 
Beper BOMGings «.. 2. .2. see sbssce cs 80 bis., 7 cs, 
SE TNE 6 05 6:4 tics. vie kbc ah we 302 rolls, 143 bls. 
PUM, DROOE. os ke vb cock soc e ste 69 rolls, 102 cs. 
SEE” Cu. . ck wh asc. tnde<es's se ae ee 60 cs. 
MNMCING POPE ooo. eves ccc ccesscvcseess 2 cs. 
Wrapping paper .......... 81 rolls, 28 bls., 22 cs. 
BEL. Joc Seundyneaph ed eeusreoones 35 cs. 
NUNN SUNN > So Sn sn. as wa mie Sh Smet 252 rolls 
Pergamyn paper ... 6 rolls, 8 bis., 38 cs. 
ET CLT OR TEE See eee oe 54 cs. 
Decalcomania paper -49 cs. 
Transfer paper ....... ..24 cs. 
Surface coated paper ..:. bbe eens 129 cs. 
PE + .2. 6 4656's ou chaLephns «ss 5800 1 cs. 
Ne ME ete DONC oe acne wie Fp bib cds seb 12 cs. 
Baryta coated paper ..........-.0-sceecees 3 es. 
MOONE A. une nc eeckemss scenes 7 bis., 13 cs. 
Dh. dives ce Sisies ¢teesa bh ob epee bis. 
I? 0s Gand bird bbe cease csdeps evs 4 cs. 
i INT. «Denes vepd’sst hint > oeeeen's 50 cs. 
TNR. a sc Bi 56 is pin 6b.ceen es cacameee 3 cs. 
RS ee ree erree 33 cs. 
EE ME - cic so ttie jabs So% 5 seepea she 2 cs. 
EE SOMGE..x. spa ccahiie mete ers cccspeceal 6 cs. 
ED te tir pate hanes SS oie be Aa 6 wie 43 cs. 
SE aie Caankis o0i-ctanbndets besyecksaves 2 cs 
i word oon Slain wa bunh$isseshe 13 cs. 
SN. en wa cadhieiniels whe ss sietss 10 rolls 
Straw ales ceney cube aden s Dh pae 2,879 rolls 
Miscellaneous paper...... 102 rolls, 34 bis., 418 cs. 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Liberty, Havre, 


150 cs. 
British American Tobacco Co., Adriatic, Liver- 

pool, 10 cs. 

— Spiegel & Son, La Bourdonnais, Bordeaux, 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Schodack, Havre, 


cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Schodack, Havre, 80 
cs. 


= Sesetoun Tobacco Co., Bordeaux, 
; cs. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Sarcoxie, St. Na- 
zaire, 1,900 cs. 

De Manduit Paper Corp., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 


650 cs. 
WALL PAPER 


Schenckers, Inc., Resolute, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co. .. Kesolute, Hamburg, 34 bis. 
ae J. Emmerich, Adriatic, Liverpool, 16 cs., 17 
s. 
‘ bi E. Bernard & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 5 cs., 
s. 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 
es., 13 crates. 


Sarcoxie, 


Tuscania, Liverpool, 1 


“a F. J. Emmerich, American Farmer, London, 19 
s. 

Baldwin Universal Co., American Farmer, Lon- 
don, 3 cs. 

Keller-Dorian Paper Co., Berengaria, Southamp- 
ton, 20 cs. 


Globe Shipping Co. 


. Spreewald, Hambarg, 4 bls. 
Bendix Paper Co., 


Spreewald, Hamburg, 5 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., 
2 cs., 32 bis. 
. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Farmer, Lon- 
don, 38 bis. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., 
ton, 5 cs. 


Inc., Tuscania, Liverpool, 


Berengariz, Southamp- 


NEWS PRINT 
a” S. Zabriskie, Pres. Harding, 
Ss. 
Parsons & Whittemore, 
remen, 261 rolls. 


F. Henjes, Jr., Spreewald, Hamburg, 41 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser, Resolute, Hamburg, 69 rolls. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
~o- Paper Co., 
erkins, Goodwin 
66 cs. 
Steffens, 
12 cs. 


Bremen, 143 


Inc., Pres. Harding, 


merger. Rotterdam, 16 cs. 
Spreewald, Hamburg, 


Jones & Co., Spreewald, Hamburg, 


STENCIL PAPER 
Arlac Dry Stencil Co., Resolute, 


cs. 
TRACING PAPER 
Kkhohner, Gehrig & Co., France, Havre, 2 cs. 


Hamburg, 60 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Bendix Paper Co., Resolute, Hamburg, 12 cs. 
Hudson Trading Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 81 
ro 28 bis. 


E. Dietzgen & Co., Spreewald, Hamburg, 10 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., Burgerdyk, Rot- 


terdam, 35 cs 
“SULPHATE PAPER 
Insight Paper Co., Topdalsfjord, Fredrikstad, 
252 rolls. : 


PERGAMYN PAPER 


F. C. Strype, Resolute, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
F. C. Strype, a — Hamburg, 20 cs. 
Globe Shipping , Breedyk, Gaeien, 8 bis., » 


11 cs., 6 rolls. 
DKAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Resolute, Hamburg, 54 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
Ww. Resolute, Hamburg, 4 cs 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Burgerdyk, eteden. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 


c W. Sellers, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 12 cs. 
ee F. Drakenfeld & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 
TRANSFER PAPER 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Republic, Bremen, 24 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 


cs. 
. Whiting & Patterson Co., Spreewald, Hamburg, 
cs. 


BASIC PAPER 

The Haloid Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 1 cs. 
METAL PAPER 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Pres. Harding, 

Bremen, 12 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 

Globe Shipping Co., Republic, Bremen, 63 cs. 

FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, 
London, 8 cs. 


Bausch & Lomb, Republic. Bremen, 1 cs. 
A. Giese & Son, Spreewald, Hamburg, 4 cs., 7 


bls. 
FILTER MASSE 
A. Gusmer. Inc., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 60 bis. 
COVER PAPER 


International Forwarding Co., Resolute, Ham- 
burg, 2 cs. 

International Forwarding Co., Spreewald, Ham- 
burg, 2 cs. 

TISSUE PAPER 

Old Master Paper & Pulp Corp., Resolute, 
Hamburg, 46 cs. f 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 


4 cs. 
GLAZED PAPER 
Richardson Bros., Adriatic, Liverpool, 3 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 


C. W.. Williams. Pennland, Antwerp, 15 cs. 


Borden, Riley Paper Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 
17_cs. 
Harper Bros., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 1 cs. 


ALUMINUM PAPER 
H. D. Catty & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 2 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 6 cs. 
STATIONERY 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., Inc., Resolute, Hamburg, 


43 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
H. Keeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, 


London, 2 cs 
PAPER TUBES 
H. de Maguinn, De Grasse, Havre, 13 cs. 
STRAW PAPER 
City Bank, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 10 


STRAW BOARD 


Beta City Bank, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 172 
rous. 


A. Vuyk, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 607 rolls. 


National 
rolls. 


roa, Goodwin & Co., Penniand, Antwerp, 
46 rolls. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 
307 rolls. . 


- 







— 
—= 


Internatoinal A Bank, Breedyk, Rotte: 4 
585 rolls. — — 


A. Vuyk, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 862 rolls. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Canson & Montgolfier, De Grasse, Havre, (1 cs, 

Distinctive Writing Paper Co., De Grasse, 
Havre, 6 cs. 

oo Paper Co., De Grasse. Havre, 10 cs 

tandard Products De 


hi . a ‘ 
ss a Corp Gragse avre, 


2 ice & Son Burgerdyk, Rotterd. 68 cs, 
Gilbert: Burgerdyk, otterdam, 27 cs. 


apan Paper Co., Wociane Southampton, 2 cs, 
ip Reeve Angel’ & Co., Inc., Berengaria, South- 
"Final 34 bis., 5 cs. 
malay Sackett, France, Havre, 2 cs. 
Diament & Co., France, Havre. 3 cs 
Fie e Co., France, Havre, 3 cs. 
Siandond Products .. France, Havre, 21 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Spreewald, Hamburg, 70 


ne Lining Co., Spreewald, Hamburg, 


Maurice OMeara Co., Spreewald, Hamburg, 24 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Drammensfjord, Gefie, 


60 =, r 
HH. Searle, Inc., Drammensfjord, Gefle, 40 bls. 


ae 
Steck & Co., Resolute, Hamburg, 59 bis. 
jute card waste. 

v.‘G affe, Liberty, Havre, 10 bis. rags. 

. Galaup, Liberty, Havre, 125 bls. rags. 

Berlowitz, Liberty, Havre, 66 bis. rags. 

E Mayer, Liberty, Havre, 121 bls. rags. 
P. Berlowitz, Bolivier, Antwerp, 207 bis. rags. 
B. D, Ka lan, Bolivier, Antwerp, 22 bis. rags. 
Equitable Trust Co., Bolivier, Antwerp, 89 bls. 


ra 
The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 60 bis. 


rags. 
a ; Keer Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 


Ss. Silberman & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 2 
is. rags. 
— Trust Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 46 
Ss. ; 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Burgerdyk, ——, 140 
‘Bulldley 
Bu %! Dunton & Co., Chifuku Maru, —, 


143 bls. sing. 
Bote tt & Courtney, Chifuku Maru, 
Genoa, 119 bls. bagging. 
Bank of America, Chifuku Maru, Messina, 85 
. rags. 
Bank of America, Chifuku Maru, Catania, 300 


Ss. rags. 

M. ‘Siiver. Ulua, Havana, 4 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
55 bls. baggin 

Gallagher < Ascher, Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
67 bis. rags. 

Castle £ Overton, Inc., Hellen, Barcelona, 65 
bis. rags. 

American Exchange Pacific National Bank, Hel- 
len, Valencia, 217 bis. ra 


a w. Elwell & Co., Hellen, Barcelona, 310 bls. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 
71 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 235 
-. rags. 


. Maier, Breedyk. Kotterdam, 144 bls. rags 
Pp Berlowitz, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 125 bls. am 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Breedyk, Rotterd: 
18 bis. an. €. 
ational Bank, Republic, Bremen, 47 bis. 
7 Silberman & Co., Republic, Bremen, 24 bls. 
"Chemi 
emical National Bank, Republic, Bremen, 34 


bls. Ss. 
B.D +. Republic, Bremen, 6 bls. rags. 
Equitable Trust Co., Republic, Bremen, 44 bis. 


Chase National Bank, Carnia, Algiers, 110 bis. 
"“D: M. Hicks, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 30 bis. 
& Overton, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 216 


Ps Samuel Bry Sch Bove, ags. 
Ej. Keller Con in Inc., Schodack. Schodack ~ ae "90 bls. 
bin ‘2 Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, Dunkirk, 10 
Lh Abenheimer, Schodack, Dunkirk, 61 ls. 
a Birkenstein & Sons, Schodack, Dunkirk, 17! 


bls. 5 
ae (Continued on page 62) 
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Import Credits. 
Sen Complete facili- 


ties for opening 

letters of credit in 

We) Scandinavia to 

finance impor- 

fi, tations of wood- 
i pulp and paper. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK, Inc. 


52 Cedar Street, New York 


Baur M. Warsurc F. Assor Goopuur 
Chairman 


Let Their Experience 
Guide You 


For 36 years the leading paper mills of 
the country have used Appleton Felts 
and Jackets, with complete satisfaction. 


Their satisfaction is but natural when 
you consider the high grade wool of 
which Appleton Felts are made—our in- 
sistence upon accuracy in size and design 
—the super-strength of weave—and the 
rigid inspections that insure lasting, better 
serving felt at all times. 

Let us give you further details and 
prices of Appleton Felts and Jackets. 
Write today and tell us your require- 
ments. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
Appleton, Wis. 


Ts 


and. Ja atk) 
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A brand that 
meets all tests 


Gator Hide brand is accepted 
as the symbol of highest quality 
Southern kraft paper. 


Gator Hide has remarkable 
resistance to dampness. Its 
leathery toughness, its smooth 
finish, its attractive soft light 
brown color has met with such 
favor that the increased demand 
has required doubled produc- 
tion. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY 


BASTROP DIVISION 
MILL; BASTROP, LA. 


Executive and Main Sales Office: 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Sales Offices in 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 
PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 








Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Noordam, 
is. rags. > 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pennland, Antwerp, 96 
bls. thread waste. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Saucon, Oran, 340 bls. 


, 100 


BE: J. Keller Co., Inc., Saucon, Casablanca, 101 
" s. 
E. J.-Keller Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 


210 bis: rags. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 


156 bis. rage. 
Fidelity Trust Co.,-Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 44 bls. 
Pestle & Overton, Inc., London Mariner, Lon- 


don, 58 bis. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Singapore Maru, Ham- 
burg, 212 bis. 


Bowery East River National Bank, Glasgow 


Maru, horn, 74 bls. rags. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Glasgow Maru, Leghorn, 
4 bis. rags. 
OLD ROPE 


rows Bros. & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 67 
coils. 
W. Schall & Co., Hellen, Malaga, 344 pkgs. 
W. Steck & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 43 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Br yk, Rotterdam, 30 
coils, 46 bls. 


— Bros. & Co., Schodack, Havre, 145 


MANILA KOPE 


Ellermans’ Wilson Line, American Farmer, Lon- 
don, 78 coils. 


WOOD FLOUR 


_ Composition Materials Co., Topdalsfjord, Flekke- 
fjord, 200 bags, 10,100 kilos. 


WOOD PULP 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Drammensfjord; 
Iggesund, 500 bls. kraft sulphate, 100 tons. 
J. Anderson & Co., Drammensfjord, Iggesund, 
1,600 bls. sulphate, 200 tons. 
ndinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Drammensfjord, 
Skutskar, 8,525 bls. wood pulp, 1,593 tons. 
Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Drammensfjord, 
Sundsvall, 4,175 bls. sulphite, 795 tons. 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Drammensfjord, 
Sundsvall, 1,500 bis. sulphate, 300 tons. 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Drammensfjord, 
Sundsvall, 1,250 bls. sulphite, 250 tons. 
Sundsvall, 2,500 bls. sulphite, 500 tons. 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Drammensfjord, 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Drammensfjord, 
6,350 bls. wood pulp. 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 
660 bls. wood pulp. 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 
168 bls. wood pulp, 25 tons. 
J. Anderson & Co., Spreewald, Hamburg, 2,500 
bls. wood pulp, 508 tons. 
National City Bank, Singapore Maru, Hamburg, 
500 bls. wood pulp, 100 tons. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Singapore Maru, Ham- 
tong. 1,031 bls. wood pulp, 154 tons. 


. M. Hicks, Inc., Singapore Maru, Hamburg, 
168 bls. wood pulp, 25 tons. 





M. Gottesman Co., Inc., Singapore Maru, 
Hamburg, 700 bls. wood pulp, 107 tons. 
CASEIN 


Guaranty Trust Co., Culberson, Buenos Aires, 
“Te s, 25,020 kilos. 


. E. Clarendon & Co., Culberson, Buenos 
Aires, 417 bags, 25,020 kilos. 











(Continued from page 60) 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., Culberson, Buenos Aires, 
417 .._ 25,020 ‘kilos. , 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Culberson, Buenos Aires, 
5,247 bags, 315,240 kilos. d 

Casein Manfg. Co., Culberson, Buenos Aires, 
501 bags, 66,129 Ibs. 

Casein Manfg. Co., Southern Cross, Buenos, 
Aires, 417 bags, 25,020 kilos. 

Agarhary a Inc., Southern Cross, Buenos 
Raipech Corp., Southern Cross, Buenos Aires, 
, Spieden & Co., Brazilian Prince, Buenos 
Aires, 458 . 27,480 kilos. S : 

Crawford, Hammond & Co., Brazilian Prince, 
Buenos Aires, 425 bags, 25,500 kilos. 


— 
= 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 123 
is. rags. 
An Bros. & Co., Schodack, Havre, 143 bls, 
rai 
Lette Paperstock Corp., Schodack, Havre, 31 
. rags. 
E. }. Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, Havre, 76 bis. 
rags. 
Ey. Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, Havre, 30 bis. 
ng. 
Eine Bros., Schodack, Havre, 39 cs. ciga- 
rette paper. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Schodack, Havre, 1 cs. 
writin, s 
a Co., Schodack, Dunkirk, 37 bls. 
cotton waste. 





T. M. Duche & Sons, Brazilian Prince, Buenos J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Schodack, Dunkirk, 
Aires, 1,751 bags, 105,060 kilos. 93 bis 


S. Birkenstein & Sons, Schodack, Dunkirk, 189 
BOSTON IMPORTS 


bis. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Colonian, Belgium, 132 








—- s. Fr 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 8, 1927 Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Holstein, » 390 
bls. wood pulp. 
Intercontinental Fibre Co., Chifuku Maru, Leg- “ “——~ "| Dunton & Co., Trolleholm, ——, 500 
horn, 11 bls. rags. : Ss. Ww pulp. 7 
st National Bank of Boston, Culberson, Buenos “ae” Dunton & Co., Binnendyk, ——, 100 
Oe ee i ys le ee Aires Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Boschdyk, ——, 45 bls. 
casei ki : "rags. 
oo Duche yy = Buenos Aires, Castle & Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 482 
1,251 bags casein, 75,060 kilos. bls. rags. 
M. H. Grace, Brazilian Prince, Buenos Aires, 


Robert Blank, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 313 bls. rags. 


423 s casein 55,903 Ibs. D. I. Murphy, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 180 bls. rags. 





Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Baltic 10,750 bis. tho Bros. Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 
’ “ . . ’ . 6 . : 
“ea Dunton & Co., West Eldara, ——, 81 “ E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 44 
bls. rags." ; Ss. Tags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Tampa, Holland, 610 E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Apaum, Rotterdam, 
bls. wood pulp. 215 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Naperian, England, 28 
bls. waste paper. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 8, 1927 


Castle & Overton, Inc., West Apaum, Rotter- 
dam, 545 bls. wood pulp, 87 tons. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 8, 1927 

















Castle & Overton, Inc., Cranford, France, 220 
bls. rags. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Leerdam, ——, 154 
bls. rags. 


PORTLAND, ME., IMPORTS 


Baltimore Trust Co., Liberty, Havre, 19 bis. 

Chase National Bank, Liberty, Havre, 88 bls. 
rags. 

Certainteed Products Corp:, Liberty, Havre, 441 


bls. rags. 7 
Congoleum-Nairn Co., Liberty, Havre, 241 bls. 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 8, 1927 — Shapiro & Co., Liberty, Havre, 45 bls. rags. 
Befidey. Danton & Co, Dremmensijerd Congoleum-Nairn Co., Liberty, Dunkirk, 53 bis. 


750 bls. wood pulp. “i ¥ ‘Rie Co, Inc., Blydendyk, Karlsruhe, 
1,050 bls. wood pulp 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Blydendyk, Rotterdam, 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 8, 1927 





67 bis. old rope. 

E. J. Keller Coé., Inc., Lorain, Hamburg, 10 
bls. rag pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Arrow, Holland, 
540 bls. wood pulp. 





Rice, Hunruh & Co., Carnia, Algiers, 288 bls. 








P. 

ags. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Atlantic, , 2,404 
Chase National Bank, Carnia, Algiers, 308 bls. bls. wood pulp. 

rags. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Blydendyk, ——, 525 
; M. Hagy Waste Works, Schodack, Havre, 13 bls. wood pulp. 

bis. rags. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Trolleholm, , 2,000 
J. M. Jaffe, Schodack, Havre, 99 bis. rags. bls. wnek ae. ; 
Samuel Dry, Schodack, Havre, 35 bls. rags. E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Singapore Maru, Ham- 


A. Hurst & Co., Schodack, Havre, 41 bls. rags. burg, 649 bls. wood pulp, 99 tons. 
L. H. Abenheimer, Schodack, Havre, 404 bls. D. M. Hicks, Inc., Singapore Maru, Hamburg, 
rags. 700 bls. wood pulp, 107 tons. 





— 


To Work on Classification Cases 

Former State Senator Peter A. Abeles, for two years one of the 
Special United States Attorneys in the office of the United States 
Assistant Attorney General assigned to conduct all cases involv- 
ing entorcement of the customs laws, has been assigned to work 
on classification cases, succeeding the late John A. Kemp. 

Mr. Abeles has already become well known to many paper 
manufacturers by reason of his successful handling of cases in- 
volving undervaluation of importations of paper into this coun- 
try. Along the important cases in which he has been engaged is 
that recently decided in favor of the government involving Ger- 
man inland freight, in which the United States Court of Customs 
Appeals held that such frieghts were not deductible from the 
dutiable value of the paper. His transfer to classification work is 








recognition of his successful work on reappraisement cases. Be- 
fore entering the Government service Mr. Abeles was a public 
accountant and a general practitioner of law with offices in New 
York City. 

Mr. Kemp was well known to many men in the paper industry 
because of his long service, involving the trial of many cases 
involving the classification of paper. Many of the latter were 
tried since the Import Committee of the American Paper Industry 
was formed. Mr. Kemp for about twenty-two years, with the 
exception of an interval of seven years, represented the Govern- 
ment in the practice of Customs law before the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers, now the Customs Count. At one time he was 
solicitor of Customs where his duties were similar to those now 
discharged by the United States Assistant Attorney General of 
the Customs Division. 
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COLLINS 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 


Manufacturers of 


LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 

BONDS 

WRITING PAPERS 


Mill:—North Wilbraham, Mass. 
Main Office: 
208 Race Street Holyoke, Mass. 


“FS. QUALITY PULPS | 
ee 


> “FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


NORWAY 
KOOS 
BAC 


“BAMBLE” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


The Borregaard Company 


Incorporated 
| 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Through Barker-Internationals 


Solid turned C. I. Cams open 
side type—Camshaft removable 
through side. Uniform suction 
and blast. Extra heavy cast iron 
legs and bridge free for rigidity. 
Camshoe holder and Pitman cast 
integral. 


Latest approved design 
High grade workmanship. 


and materials 


Made in sizes from 6 to 16 plates 


_ Repeat orders are our best 
endorsement . 


Green Bay Barker, 
Machine and Tool Works 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


“Machinery Manufacturers” 


———————————————————— 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THE Paper Trape Journal, 
WwW , January 12, 1927. 
Conditions in the local paper market are improving steadily, 


and the demand for the various grades of paper is gradually ap- 
proaching the volume experienced in the period which preceded 
the holidays. Prices are generally steady in most instances, and 
shading is infrequent. Sales organizations of the leading paper 
houses are entering the 1927 campaign with enthusiasm, and are 
mostly optimistic over the outlook for the future. 

Demand for news print is as strong as ever, and there is a 
disposition to purchase ahead at the prevailing contract quotation 
for standard news print. Shipments are going forward into 
consumption in a satisfactory manner. Close observers of the 
market express the view that an even greater request fcr news 
print will be experiented during the present year than in 192t. 

Production of paper board is practically at a standstill at pre:- 
ent, due to the inventory period, and the fact that most of the 
mills are closed for repairs, etc. A steady inquiry for future 
business is developing and prospects are generally promising. The 
fine paper market exhibits a strong tendency, and orders are com- 
ing in from the printers in excellent volume. Coarse paper is 
still in good request and the future outlook for this commodity 
is bright. 

Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood market was fairly active during the past 
week, and the demand from the paper mills is steadily improving. 
Offerings in the open market are rather limited at present, an. 
prices are generally well maintained. The prospect for the current 
year is satisfactory and manufacturers express confidence regard- 
ing the future trend of the market. 


Chemical Pulp 
Steadiness continues to prevail in the chemical market. Foreign 
producers are well sold ahead for the current year, and are re- 
ported to be booking orders for 1928. Domestic dealers are also 
sold ahead, and spot offerings are limited. Prices are steady, and 
now that navigation has closed on the Baltic, the market wiil 
probably become firmer. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Mill demand for old rope is fairly satisfactory, although no 
exceptionally large orders have been reported lately. Prices rule 
steady, with very little shading experienced. Mill inquiry for bag- 
ging is moderately good, and should improve following the in- 
ventory period. Higher prices may be expected when the reques: 
for supplies becomes more active. 


Rags 


The demand for new rags is increasing, and prices are steady 
to firm. Supplies of domestic rags are somewhat limited at pres- 
ent, but are considered sufficient to take care of immediate re- 
quirements. Foreign dealers are beginning to be more reasonable 
regarding prices, and the market is expected to become more 
lively in the near future. 

Waste Paper 


While trading in the paper stock market is rather light ac 
present, prices are being well maintained. Now that the stock 
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taking season is drawing to a close, it is believed that the paper 
mills will soon be in the market to replenish their supplies. Cur- 
rent levels are considered to be below normal, but quotations are 
expected to advance as soon as the demand expands. 


Twine 
No radical changes have been reported in the twine market of 
late. Trading during the past week was mostly along routine 
lines, but dealers are anticipating a revival of activities now that 
the market is recovering from the holiday slackness. 
most grades are holding up very well. 


Prices of 


PLANS FOR 50th ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued from page 21) 
H. W. Stark, Rexford Paper Company, Milwaukee, Wis., repre- 
senting Gummed. 


Geo. Goodsir, McLaurin-Jones Compatriy, N. Y. City, represent- 
ing Gummed. 

Rk. N. Fowler, Hampden Glazed Paper and Card Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., representing Glazed and Fancy. 

1. O. Van, Duzer, Louis Dejonge & Co. N. Y. City, repre- 
senting Glazed and Fancy. 

L. M. Alexander, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Fort Ed- 
wards, Wis., representing Pulp. 

J. M. Ward, Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, Detroit, 
Mich., representing Pulp. 

H. D. Schmidt, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, York, Pa., rep- 
resenting Wrapping. 

wianley C. Bayless, Bayless Manufacturing Corporation, Austin, 
Pa., representing Wrapping. 

I. S. Reynolds, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., representing Wrapping. . 

D. L. Quirk, Jr., Peninsular Papes Company, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
representing Cover. 

J. R. Russell, Marathon Paper Mills Co., Chicago, <epresent- 
ing Wrapping. 

Judson Rosebush, Patten Paper Company, Ltd., Appleton, Wis., 
representing Tissue. 


C. R. Wright, Waterproof Paper and Board Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, representing Waxed. 


Oxford Miami Paper Co. Personnel 


As far as is known at this time, there will be no changes made 
in the operating personnel of the Miami Paper Company, West 
Carrollton, Ohio, by reason of the acquisition of the control of 
this company by the Oxford Paper Company, of Rumford, Maine. 

The company is one of the cldest yaper. companies in the Miami 
Valley and has one of the best equipped mills in the couniry, 
having four paper machines installed ard in operation. The c.m- 
pany produces high grade super calendered and machine finished 
book, bond, ledger, offset and envelope papers, with a capacity of 
110 tons of finished paper per day. 


The name of the Company has recently been changed to the 
Oxford Miami Paper Company. 
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CASTLE & OVERTON 


—INCORPORATED— 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Branch Offices and Agencies in 


ENGLAND SWEDEN GERMANY 
BELGIUM SPAIN 


Waldron 
Embossing 
Machine 
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Sole Agents in the United States for 
Waldhof, Tilsit & Ragnit 


Bleached and Unbleached Sulphite 
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For detailed information regarding any of the 
Waldron Machines for Paper Converting and 
Processing — write without obligation — to 
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JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Builders, Since 1827, of Quality Machines For 
Embossing, Coating, Printing Paper and Textiles 
—Calenders, Winders, Slitters—Festooning Ma- 
chines for Paper and Fabric. Special Machinery 
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Pine Tree Pulp Company 
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“hy | | WALSH & WEIDNER 
=|] || WATER TUBE 


Ouis, ; 3 
<a . BOILERS 
ich., t % 
: WOOD PULP 2 In use by the Paper and Pulp Industry 
-_ ; AGENTS = Chesapeake Corporation, West Point, Va 


Ef % Bogalusa Paper Company, Bogalusa, La. 
Vis., 5 r : International Paper Company, Bastrop, La. 


F: Tennessee Paper Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
PRICE & PIERCE Lid 5 Halltown Paper Board Company, Halltown, Va. 
; = 3 


Some of these boilers are in units larger than 1,000 H.P. 
and for working pressures of 450 pounds 


17 EAST 42np ST.. Vertical Sectional Header Boiler 
NEW YORK i Forged Steel 
5 Write for our 


catalog 92-S 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Branch offices in principal Cities. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THe Paper TRADE JouRNAt, 
‘Wednesday, January 12, 1927. 

Trading in the local chemical market during the past week 
was moderately active. A general revival of business is confi- 
dently anticipated ere long, now that the holidays are out of: the 
way. Shipments against contract are moving at a steady rate. 
The volume of contract business already booked for the current 
year is well up to average. In most instances, the scheduled prices 
are being maintained, and there is little talk of concessions at the 
present time. 


BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe market. 
Spot business is mostly confined to small orders for immediate 
delivery. Prices are practically unchanged. The pulp is still seil- 
ing at from $60 to $65 a ton, in bulk, and the powder is quoted at 
from 4% to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder market is in 
a sound position. Production is being well adjusted to consump- 
tion, and the large tonnage of contract business on the books as- 
sures a steady absorption of the output. Bleaching powder is 
quoted at from $2 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at 
works, according to quantity, and size of order. 

CASEIN.—Demand for casein is rather light at present, and is 
limited to small orders. Prices, however, are holding up well un- 
der the circumstances... The quotation for imported casein ranges 
from 15 cents to 16 cents a pound. Domestic casein is selling at 
from 15% to 16% cents a pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA—The caustic soda market is exhibiting a 
strong undertone. Production is being maintained on generous 
lines, and. the manufacturers, generally, are confident that con- 
sumption will be heavy enough to prevent any undue accumula- 
tions. Caustic soda is quoted at from $3 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in 
large drums, at works. Spot car lots are quoted at $3.20 per 100 
pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—Conditions in the china clay market are favor- 
able, and the recently increased prices are being maintained. Ship- 
ments against contract are normal for the time of the year. Im- 
ported china clay is selling at from $15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, ship 
side. Domestic washed clay is quoted at from $8 to $9 a ton, at 
mine, and pulverized at $10 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Consumption of chlorine continues along heavy 
“lines. Contract withdrawals are proceeding in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Prices are steady and unchanged. Chlorine is quoted at 4 
cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract 
orders. The spot price ranges from 4% cents to 4% cents a 
pound. 

ROSIN.—Demand for rosin is improving and prices are grad- 
ually becoming firmer. At the naval stores, the grades of rosin 
used in the paper mills are now quoted at from $12.55 to $12.90 
per 280 pounds, ex dock, in barrels. Wood rosin is in good re- 
quest at $10.50 per 280 pounds, in car loads, at southern shipping 
points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market was fairly active during 
the past week, and an excellent volume of contract orders have 
been booked to date. Shipments against contract are moving in a 
satisfactory manner. Prices are holding up very well, and shad- 
ing is infrequent. Salt cake is selling at from $18 to $20 a ton, in 
bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Business in ihe soda ash market continues excel- 
lent. A good number of contract orders have been fixed and fu- 
ture prospects are promising. Prices remain steady to firm. Con- 
tract quotations, in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as fol- 
lows: in bags, $1.3214, and in barrels $1.57Y4. 

STARCH.—Most of the business transacted in the starch mar- 
ket during the past week was along routine lines. No further 
changes.in quotations have been recorded by the refiners. Special 
paper makers starch is still offered at $3.22 per 100 pounds, in 
bags, and at $3.39 per 100 pounds in barrels. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—While the movement of sup- 
plies into consumption during the past week was light, the sul 
phate of alumina market is still in a good position. Commercial 
grades of sulphate of alumina are offered at from $1.40 to $1.45, 
in bags, at works, in car lots. The iron free is quoted at from 
$2 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, at works. 


SULPHUR.—The sulphur market is recovering rapidly from 
the dormant condition experienced during the holiday lull. Con- 
tract withdrawals are beginning to moye at a normal pace. Prices 
are unchanged, and an improvement in the situation is anticipated 
in the near future. Sulphur is still quoted at from $18 to $19 a 
ton, in bulk, at mine. 

TALC.—No changes of moment transpired in the tale market 
during the past week. Demand was fairly persistent and prices 
remain unaltered. The quotations on domestic talc range from 
$16 to $18 a ton, at eastern mines; while French talc is quoted at 
from $18 to $22 a ton, ship side. 


CONDITIONS IN BOSTON 


(Continued from page 26) 


Thursday evening the regular January meeting of the Associa- 
tion is to be held at the Harvard Club, of Boston, at 6 p.m. Mr. 


Schoenbucher, from National Headquarters, has some valuable new 
information to present. 


Tuesday, January 18, a very important luncheon meeting of the 
Wrapping Paper Division will be held in Room C of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce at 12.30 o'clock. 


Secretary Blachman adds, after the notices of the meetings, “It 


has been well said: ‘if you'are going to belong to an Association, 
give it all you can and get everything possible out of it.’” 


Notes of the Paper Trade 


Charles A. Esty, of the Charles A. Esty Company, who was ill 
for a few days, is able to be at his office again. 

George Crafts, of the Orono Pulp and Paper Company, was in 
Boston for a few days last week and from here went to New York 
City. 

The mill of the Robert Gair Company, manufacturers of box 
board, was closed between Christmas and New Year’s Day, when 
the opportunity was taken to make repairs at the plant. 


Made by thirteen New England printers, the Tileston and Hol- 
lingsworth Company has issued for the fourth year its unusual 
calendar. It may be regarded as a masterpiece of craftsmanship. 

Stanley G. Roberts, formerly with Stone & Andrew, has become 
associated with the sales force of the Charles A. Esty Company. 

Business from Machine Finish to covers has been good during 
the week and more than the trade had a right to expect, says a 
dealer. Customers, apparently, had no stock on hand, and wanted 
it in a hurry. There has been very little fluctuation in paper dur- 
ing the year except a slight reduction in sulphite bond. 


Bartlet Label Co. Expanding 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., January 3, 1927—Mr. and Mrs. Verrill M. 
Smith are now sole owners of the Bartlett Label Company. This 
was brought about by the purchase of the stock holdings of the 
late C. R. Edwards, vice president of the company, at the time of 


his death. The Smiths acquired majority control last spring. The 
past year was an exceptionally good one with this concern. Out- 
put and sales have increased fully 50 per cent over previous years. 
Considerable new machinery and equipment have also been added 
tc. the plant. The Bartlett Label Company was founded in 1898 
by the late Russell Bartlett. The original offices were in Exchange 
place in the Gazette Building. It is the oldest label concern in 
Michigan and one of the most widely known in America. 
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Sulphur 


P aper M aking IAMERICAN MADE "22 AMERICAN. TRADE 


Some portion of our clay production is _pulver- | 
; ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
Large Production far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
Ample Reserves is washed and refined before being pulverized. 
This insures greater freedom from impurities 


Prompt Deliveries and an exceedingly uniform product. 


Purity 99.4% 


Prices of M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you. 


THE : 
MINER-EDGAR CO 
a 


110 William St., 
NEW YORK 





Steffens Jones & Co. Inc. N K §S 


27 East 21st Street, New York BI Pj 
ow Pits 
oe Acid Storage 
Wholesalers - Mill Agents Tanks, Vats, 
of Etc. 


F ancy Cover Papers, Fancy Tissues Send us your specifications for 


prompt shipment. 


Drawing Boards — Lightweight ; 
Glassines — Trunkboards Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


INCREASE YOUR WATER CAPACITY 


A SAND VALVE FOR 
FILTRATION PLANTS 


WHICH IS INTERCHANGEABLE—ELIMINATES REPAIRS 
—DOES NOT COLLECT REFUSE—WILL NOT BREAK 
WHILE BEING COVERED WITH SAND—A HIGH GRADE 
BRASS CASTING, SKILLFULLY MADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


SECTIONAL VIEW KALAMAZOO, MICH. “THE QUICK SERVICE HOUSE” 
















Advance Bag & Paper, 7s 1943 ......... 
A. P. W. Pulp & Power, 7s 1945 
American ——e Paper, 6s 1947 .. 
Bastrap Pulp & Paper, 6% Pee tks dss 
Bedford Pulp & Paper, a 1942 

British Columbia. Pulp & Paper, 6s 

Beaver Products cn. 74s 1942 
Bedford Pulp & Paper, 64s 1942 ........ eevccceevess ee 
Berkshire Hills Paper, 85 1941 ..........sceeeseeeess ape 
Brown Paper Co., Ist 5%4s 1946 ..........0. a osiap 6 Cae 
Bryan: Paper Co., 6s 1942 .......... St cotctoctinebe dune 
Cape Breton 4 2 Ng cas cased pesbaae> ches 
Central Serial 6, 634s 1942 ........ er ere 


pion Paper 
Continental Products, 6 
Cornell Wood 7¥%s 193 
Crown Willamette Paper, 6s 


1940 ., 
aes, So. SE-T8 es 


Fox River Paper, SOE cota Si<o coc acs 
Gair Co. (The Robt.) 7s 1937 
See Pee Ce, CES SUED cnccccccccesecccccececes 
Hammermill Paper, DT éishiisne  peivestavesk sandal 
Itaska Paper & Prairie River Power J+5%s 1926-38.. 
Eienien Paper 26k 6b) DOOR IG | 6... cccineii's ay bh dete chen qece 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parchment, 68 1938 ..........sseeeeeess 
Lake Superior Pulp & Paper, 6s 1941 ..........eeee0e: 
Marinette & Menominee, 7¥%s 1936 ............. cs 
Menasha Printing & Carton, 6%s 1939 

Mengel Compenz, 7s 1926 to 1934 . 
— wing ow hy — Dihatinain knee 











see eeeeeeee 


CD en SOR OREO 4 apicctces cccegvccssvasestes 
Bowen. Fame Ces es BOGE i oc coed ccccccecvcdccwseeve 
i Cn i Maan. os cccsenseonbnnpebtsees 
Paepcke Pa Th, SD tis ehcecccns cs const etbaeeny 
Parsons Pulp & Lammber, 78 1928 2.2.2. .ccccswcccceccces 


Parker Yours I RS RE 
Paterson Parchment . 
Penobscot Chemical Fi 


a .. Fees, PEE Gaticnstbesnasedad sboctenveucess 
78°1938 ....... 

= Are Pulp Site 1943 . 

Richar 193 





St. Croix Paper, 5s 1926-37 
St. Regis Paper Serial, 6348 1926-35 ........ssseeseeeees 
Tait Paper & Color Industries, 6s 1934 ............e000- 
ee RN Se TE ME annonce chess ee cccce ces 
Ticonderoga Pulp > i i Scone acabie cbtnes ss 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper, 6s 1940 ...........0ceeeeees 
Warren (The S. D.) see, B6 FEE och cece dat ccwbér ee 


en SE. onan obs cee pdeceees es neccesscces 


Westfield River Pa wo PEE Bicdekas se USesccccesces 
Whittaker Paper. 1942 


Witmer-Parsons Pulp Tae: ch ccdubaccacsesvess 


ee 


mevence Bag G. Mager BIH. TMG, oe. . vccncscvccccoccccces 
Brompton Pulp & Paper 8% Pia. Peihct ahs cust aik tates bo 
Ss SRM: * secon cheectecsbeness cbeesse6ehs 
Bryant Paper, com oe Gin ia NEOs Db op bb eebs 654405 0000000 


Bryant Paper, Pid. ...........sssccccsccccvccvcccccers 
Cham on Pile 79 7% Pfd. 


eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee 


Conse idated EE) acca eh omelet ee sre ued ete 


Wing, 7% o—. aa lis be trian Ss ahs ia i 
epenastuney ‘aper, 


naconna oe, Pa er 
Eastern Mfg. Co., ist Pfd. ... 
Great Northern Paper, Cap. . 
Hammermill Paper, 7% Pid. of 
Hinde & Dauch, Com. ...0cccscssececes os 
th i i Mi cd vpelsebenche ceedsocesoccte te 
Marethon Paper Mile, = 

is De “nee pecs shingle béR> acEvates 4 
Munissing P Pag ibd eceniihneadeaesbeeresewenn 


New York & Pina. MEER c £ocdvcrbedeind hehes tate Wanted Bone oF. 


Seaman a " Cizss B (par $1) 


Seaman a Et sak wbws pcadaheeihe tiigasduebiinaed tan Wanted ed Of. 


EE I So a ae ig Fed ao LE eon open Kas 
St. R p--fR 7% Cum. Pfd. ... 
Westfield River Paper Co., Ist Pid. ”: 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Com. . 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper. Pfd. ............ 







Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pid. .....2. .2.22++00++- ed 


“@ Nominal. 


BID OFFERED 








° 97 100 
.. Wanted None Off. 
e 58 63 
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i Market Quotations. 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. : 


Paper 


(F. o. b. Mill) 





00 
Rolls, contract .... 3.25 
Rolls, transit .... 3.30 
Sheets ...cccecss - 4.00 
Side Runs .....:.. 3.00 
S.& S.C AN.5. 7.00 
i MG «nate 6.25 
Gas ' £00 
Se s0s6esé 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 ...... -80 
‘arnish . 1.10 
abe «+. 100 
White No. 2 .... 73 
Manila ......... 75 
No. 1 Domestic ... 6.25 
No. 2 Domestic ... 5.25 
in ebawhe's 4.75 
seesbnes 6.50 
MND cccccce 9.00 
MED eessoce 7.75 
‘ood ..... 4.75 
No. 2 Wood ..... 4.00 
pea eaens 3.75 
sete .00 
No. 2 Fibre ...... 4.75 
Madi ....... 4.00 
Boards—per to 
abuscebiiesed 42.50 
ei deckind 57.50 
sopedovedesd 00 
. 70.00 
Mia. Li. Chip.52.50 
ood Pulp ...... . 
_ 
Bleached, basis 25 
BD leavegatecscs 3.00 
Bleached, basir, 20 


eet eee tenes 


(F, o. b. Min) 


1 Domestic ....30. 
15 


Chemical Pulp 
; (Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Siete ae 
Bleached 


epcvepoces 3.75 


my Bleaching ... 3.20 
strong un- 


o. b. Pulp ‘tiny 
nights Dane 
ae 


eee eenee 


i en beweeek ~ 3.00 

News Suiphite 2.65 

PRS .25 

Kraft (Demestic) 3.00 

Bleached ...... 3.75 

te Screenings— 9s 

Sika peed Ge 
Domestic Rags 

New Rags 


Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. 
Shirt Cuttinge— 


New White. No. 1.11.00 
New White, = 2: 7.50 
Silesias No. sous wane 
New Unbleached "10.50 
Washables ....... 4.25 
PE. bob besescde 5.25 
Blue Overall ..... 7.00 
New Blue Prints .. 5.25 
New Soft Blacks.. 4.00 


FEBS &S 
8333 33 


_— 
Pee LSPS YP 


S38 S8an ass! 


St 


o 
&s 


sey 
Sass 


aAavm@o 
RSbe 


> 
BBR wouwy 
$33 shshks 


33 


Spe 
$s 


° 
a 
3 


os 


@99999990 © 
> AR ee 
kseuasssis 









eee 5.25 
Men's Corduroy .. 4.00 
New "Mixed Blacks 3.50 

Old Rags 

White, No. 1— 

Repacked ........ 5.50 
Miscellaneous .... 4.75 

White, No. 2— sia 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.75 
St. Soiled, White.. 2.50 

Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ........ 2.25 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 


Black Stockings .... 3.25 


"Ghtk, Ser Sulpping: . ay 


bbe ane de de -60 
Shek chectes 1.35 
No ; Steavtbetcs 1.10 
Te ee ee 1.10 
DERN iuasedbane 95 


‘ Foreign Rags 


New Light Silesias.. 7.50 
Light nelettes... 8.00 
Uni Cottons. . 10.00 
New White Cuttings. 10.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 7.50 
New Light Prints... 6.00 


New Mixed Cuttings. 3.00 
ad Dark Cuttings. 2.75 
1 White Linens. 7.25 
No 2 White Linens. 5.00 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.00 
No. 4 Whine Linens. 3.00 
Old Extra’ =_ Light 
‘ina ts Bo sposseecs avs 
it tO... 
Med. ee, Prints.. 1.85 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 2.35 
German Blue Linens. 2.16 
German i eetene 2.00 
Checks and Blues... 1.75 
z — SS: 1.70 
Dark Cottons ...... : 1.60 
wevsevcoce 1.45 
French Blues ....... 2.40 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y. 


Gunny No. 1— 
F. 


SS re 1.65 
Domestic ........ 1.75 
Wool Tares, light ... 1.75 
Wool Tares, heavy .. 1.75 
Bright Bag, Me cccoso Bae 
Mixed Rope .. 1.50 
Manila Rope— 
ON Oe 3.75 
Domestic ........ 4.75 
New Burlap Cut ... 3.00 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
oreign .......... 3.50 
Domestic 3.25 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Sh. 
ant White, No. 1 3.50 
Hard. White, No. 2 3.20 


Soft, White, No. 1 2.90 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless ........ 1.20 

Overissue 

Solid Flat Book .. 1.15 

Crumpled No. 1 .. .80 
Solid Book Ledger.. 1.90 
Ledger Stock ...... 1.45 

New B. B. Chips.. .60 
Manilas— 

New >. Cut. 


. 2.40 
New Cuttings .... 1.60 
1.25 


Old “Krate  Wechine 
Compressed bales.. 2 


News— 
No. 1 White News 1.50 
Strictly Overissue. .65 
Folded... .55 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .45 
mon Paper ... .27 
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@85588 
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ee 


RHHKK-RYNNNN& who ww = = 9% 
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‘ Sota te = Ge 


4.00 
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3.25 


4.00 
3.50 


1.30 


2.60 


2.10 


1.60 
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RHOADS TANNATE 
LEATHER BELTING 


The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
425 TONS 


For Efficient Drives 


N int Catal HE above belt, the main drive on a Four- 
ewsprint, 0g drinier machine, is a 32-inch Watershed Tan- 
. nate. It is one of several belts that are winning 
Directory Papers a worth while reputation in Minnesota paper mills 
® for Rhoads Tannate Leather Belting. 
Butchers Manila mee ne 


° - Its long life on hard drives, its unusual “Tan- 
P ackers Oiled Manila ‘nate grip” mean less trouble in upkeep, and very 


often an increase in output, which is an import- 
ant factor in this day of severe competition. 


General Sales Office - Specify Tannate Belts even for your hardest 


drives—or Watershed Tannate if it runs in a 
49 Wall St., New York damp or wet place. The Rhoads service guaran- 


tee assures you satisfaction. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


Philadelphia - 37 N. Sixth St. 


New York—104 Beekman St. Atlanta—70 S. Forsyth St. 
Chicago—324 W. Randolph St. Cleveland—i224 W. Ninth St. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 


EMERSON MFG. CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
See the Second-Hand Machinery ads and 
note the ABSENCE of 


EMERSON BEATING ENGINES 


They seldom wear out and ara never 
thrown out. PERFECT CIRCULA- 
TION. NO “PADDLING.” 


The “EMERSON” JORDAN 


is made in several sizes, both belt and di- 
rect connected motor-drive. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Bldg. 
Pa. 





Twines 


Tube Rope— 
4-ply .and larger... 


-19 


122 
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Fine Sain Yarn— 
-23 -27 
24 -28 


17 


Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
Jute Rope 

Ameri. Hemp, 6 

Sisal Hay Rope— 
a 1 Basis 


-19 
23 


-20 
-18 


116 
126 


CHICAGO 


All Rag Bond 

No. 1 Rag Bond.... 

No. 2 Rag Bond.... 

Water Marked Sul- 
phite Bend . 

Sulphite Bond’ 

Superfine writing... 
. 1 fine writing... 
. 2 fine writing... 
. 3 fine writing... 


41 
35 
-25 


-12 


News—Roll, mill ... 
News—Sheets, mill.. 
No. 1 Manila 

No. 1 Fibre 

No. 2 Manila 
Butchers’ Manila ... 
No. 1 Kraft 
Southern Kraft 


Sulphite Screenings. . 
Manila Tissue— 

24 x 36 sheet .... 
White Tissue— 

20 x 30 sheet .... 
Boards, per ton— 

(Delivered Central 

Territory)— 

Plain Chip 


40.00 @41.50 
Solid News 


42.50 @45.00 


Manila Line Chip.52.50 
Container Lined— 


(Delivered Central 
Territory)— 


Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 3.60 
No. 1 Soft z aenee. 2.95 
No. 1 Mixed 65 


Ye 
NOV 
ooo 


Ledger 
Soli 

Blanks 
Krafts 
New Kraft Cuts.... 
— Envelope Cut- 


Ex. N 1 Manila., 
Print Manila 
Folded News (overis- 
sue) 


Old Pp 
No. 


and Writings 1.40 
Books 1,15 


po a poe 
eoonnu 
Uuoune 


Sel 
own 
ooo 


oe 
wn 


@® ® O88 
s 


\ 
o 


a 
—) 


@ 
Stocks— 


nie 
5S Chicago, net cash 
30.00 


No. 


BOSTON 


Coated Litho ... 
La 


bel 
=, Manila No. 1.. 
anila, Sul. No. i. 
Manila, Sul. No. 
No. 1 Kraft 
No. 2 Kraft .. 
Common Bogus . % 
Delivered New Engiand points 
Straw Board ae 


ip Board 45.00 
Single Manila Pulp 
lined board ......55.00 @60.00 
Single Wane, patent 
coated board binder 75.00 @80.00 
Wood Pulp Board...80.00 @85.00 
Binder Boards 72.50 @85.00 
F. o. b. mill 
Tiga Felts— 


RENE 2 ccsccvect 61.00 @63.00 
66. 


No. 1 Hard White 3.25 
hae ag News.. iss 
Man: v. Cuttings 2. 
No. 2 Hard White.. = 
No. 1 Soft White ... .0 
ae 2 Sek Wane «., 

No. 1 Mixed 
No. 2 Mixed ...... 
Selid “oe Stock. 


No. 1 Books, Heavy 1.15 
No. 1 Books, Light. 
No. 1 New Manila... 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 
Print Manila 
Old Kraft 


Old Newspa osne 
No. 1 Mix a 
Box Board, a Ses 


Price f. Bagging 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps .... 
Wool Tares, heavy 1.25 
Mixed Strin - 1.20 
New Burlap Cutting. 2.25 


Domestic Rags (N 
Shit © Price f. o. b. Boston 
irt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. .10 
Silesias, No. 1 .... .07 
New Unbleached .. 
Fancy 
Washable J 
Cottons—According to 
Grades—Blue— 
Blue overalls 
New Black, soft . 


< QQOO88® 8 
ve 
Lp111sea 


— 


89699 96009 
lllls 


‘ 


s 
Dyes, 
8996 88 86 989 


= 
1S 


23 


: 
S| 


* 2 


— ot oat eee Nn 
“ 
RaAS 


* 


‘AF 


PHILADELPHIA 


Fine, No. 2. 

Fine “s Bs 
Book, M. 
Book, S C... 
Book, Coated =" 
‘oat i ogra ; 
Label 


Sic 
x 


$3= 


1 Jute Manila.. 
Manila Sul., No. 1.. 
No. 2 


RAK 


eoo5 
ao 


No. 1 Kraft 
Common Bogus 
Straw Board 
News Board 
Chip Board 
Wood Pulp Board... 4. 50 
(Carload Lots) 
Binder Boards— 
No. 1, per ton. 
No. 2, per ton. 
Carload lots 
Tarred Felts— 
Regular 
Slaters 
Best Tesesd, 1-ply 
(per roll) 
Best Tarred, 2-pl 
(per roll) J 
Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.10 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .65 


Domestic Rags (New) 


nN 
s 
®9DHHODHHHHHHHHHSHSHHH9S SO 


-sau 
vSne 


> 
—) 


- -85.00 
- +70.00 
60. 


Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 
New White, No. 2 
Light Silesias .... 
Silesias, No. 1 . 
Black Silesias (soft) -05 
New Unbleached... .11 $ 
Washable 105 
Fancy 


Cottons—according to — 

Blue Overall 

New Blue 

New Black Soft .. 

New Light Seconds 

Khaki Cuttings ... 
Corduroy 

New Canvas 

New Black Mixed. 


114@ 
07 @ 
07 @ 
oS 


TE 


$981 $82 


BRK 


Re. | Old Manila. . 
t Manila 


Bagging 
F. o. b. Phila. 
Gunny, No. 1— 
Fore: 


. 3.25 
4.25 


- 1.45 
- 1.25 
- 2.00 
2.00 
1.75 


Mixed Rope . 
Scrap Burlaps . ube 

Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed Strings .... 

No. 1, New Light 
Burlap 3.25 


New Burlap Cuttings 3.25 
Old Papers 


F. o. b. Phila. 


See 
No, Hard White 3.50 
No, 2 Hard White 3.00 
No. 1 Soft White.. 2.80 
No. 2 Soft White.. 1.90 
No. 1 Mixed...... “= 


®® 88 886889 


No. 


Send Stock. . 

riting 

No. 1 “Books, heavy. 

No. 2 Books, light.. 
1 New Manila. e 


en Nw 


Seekbu8 SSssks 


Container Manila ... 
= neal 

‘ommon Pa 

No. 1 Mixed Pa 
Straw Board, Chit 
Binders Board, 
Overissue == ° 
Old Newspaper 


esa a Soreeomsee 
Seesess 


®DHHHHHHHHHHHD®D HHHOHHO 
s 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blucs— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 
Black Stockings .. 

Roofing Stock— 

No. 1 


qe 
te 
ow 


se 8s 
x 


wre 
Ssa 


ee ee 


6999865 695 oS 0 
Sisoeves 


‘TORONTO 


Paper 
F. o. b. Mill 
Bond— 


No. 1 Sulphite.... 
No. 2 Sulphite.... 


— won 
BRAK 


eee 
— et ee 


NO 
@900008 08 ©8888 86S 8 98 ®99H8899 


eaerehoed:.dene 

1S. C. (car- 
oesevpses mune 
Cc. ¢ 


No. 


15 
. 4 
+2 


oe 1 Manila’. once. 
M. G. cocce . 7.38 


prdSrtt 


Ground wood 
Sulphite easy ete 


@ 32.00 


@65.00 
Sulphite news grade.55.00 @60.00 
Sulphite, bleached....80.00 @ 
Sulphate . @ 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. o. b, Toronto) 


Shavings— 

White Env. Cut... 

Soft White Book 
shavin 


3.60 


Book and 


Flat M 


zine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.25 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 1.10 
Ledgers and Writ- 
1.48 


1-98 


anilas— 
a Manila Cut... 


eee sescesees 


News Scrap— 
Overissue. . 


Folded News s--2. 30 


.90 
No. 1 Mad Papers .65 
Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Per Ib. 


"6 


No. 1 White 
Cuttin; 
Fancy ‘Shirt Cuttings 


05% 





